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THEY CALLED IT 


“Guaranteeing Latthfil Perfomance of Duty” 


THE FIRST FIDELITY BONDS were written by 
individuals long before the Christian era to protect 
householders and “counting-house” proprietors 
against losses resulting from dishonesty of em- 
ployees. Those days, however, were a far cry from 
modern Fidelity bonding by legally constituted, 
adequately financed companies which apply scientific 
principles to safeguard the interests of employers 
and to protect employees against themselves. 
American Surety Company, starting out sixty 
years ago to write Ficlelity and Surety bonds, gave 
real impetus to this business in America. That the 
Company endured and grew testifies to the need 
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for Fidelity and Surety protection as economic and ' 
social devices “guaranteeing faithful performance 
of duty.” 

American Surety has had a prominent part in 
designing Fidelity bonds for widely varied uses. 
Today no qualified financial, mercantile or other 
establishment need suffer preventable losses from 
fraudulent acts of trusted employees. 

American Surety is also a leading writer of 
Casualty insurance. The services of American Surety 
and its affiliate, New York Casualty Company, are 
available through more than 12,000 agents in every 
part of the country. 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
1884 — Y pe g tebelee Gea — 1944 
C C 


Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


FIDELITY e SURETY e CASUALTY 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
Head Office: Toronto 


COMPANIA MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S.A. 
Head Office: Mexico City 


























Old Bee Hive 


Strs: On January 3rd we paid our 


200th consecutive semiannual dividend 
which, of course, means that we have been 
paying dividends for 100 years. 


“The Old 





Bee Hive,” as our bank is known, is New 
Jersey’s oldest mutual savings bank. Its 
record of independent growth through 
105 years has been one of steady progress 
under the identical name written in the 
original charter granted by the Council 
and General Assembly of the State on 
February 27, 1839. Its assets today total 
$34,600,000. 
GEoRGE R. Beacu, President, 
The Provident Institution for 
Savings in Jersey City, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


® e a 


Foreign Area Maps 


Sirs: The War Department needs de- 
tail maps of all foreign areas. All indi- 
viduals and commercial concerns having 
large-scale maps, city plans, port plans, 
guide books or aerial photographs should 
be requested to write. 

ELIzABETH HAMBLETON, Chicago 

Library Branch, Army Map Service, 

79 W. Monroe St., Room 522, 
Chicago, Illinois 
+ . . 


4th Liberty Loan Posters 


Strs: I am enclosing a photograph 
showing old Fourth Liberty Loan posters 
used as a display in the lobby of our bank. 
These posters caused considerable com- 
ment and have been an added incentive to 


LETTERS 








many people to buy that extra bond today. 
Tuomas B. Ecc.es, Cashier, 
Bernardsville National Bank, 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 
+ o * 


Festoons 


Strs: We have commemorated Christ- 
mas for many years in our banking 
room. The photograph of our 1943 festoons 
shows the large sixteen foot ‘““V’’ formed by 
red, white and blue lights. The marble 
columns were covered with smilax and 
colored lights, as were the tellers’ cages. 





a silk 


Wreaths and poinsettia plants, 
American flag and the bank’s service flag 


completed the decorations. An organist 

played daily, Christmas carols were sung, 

and President Frank F. Brooks was host 

to the personnel at a Christmas party. 

Ws. H. Fawcett, Vice-president, 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
* . + 


Accounting Manual 


Strs: Five months have passed since we 
advertised our NABAC Manual of Bank 
Accounting, Auditing and Operation in The 
Burroughs Clearing House. ‘The sale of 
books that immediately followed was 
gratifying, but we are particularly pleased 
with the number of orders that continue 
to arrive. One interesting phase has been 


Display of 4th Liberty Loan Posters 





































































Zhe Burroughs 
Clearing House 


Editor, HENRY J. BOONE 
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the sale of some seventy copies of the 
manual outside the United States. The 
most of these orders came from Mexico, 
Central and South America. 

The book has proved a valuable banking 
publication as attested by the sale of over 
4,000 copies. Less than 1,000 remain and 
after they are sold no further copies will 
be available. The remaining copies may 
be obtained at $2.50 each, postpaid. 

D. R. Cocuarp, The National 
Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 
512 Caxton Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1943 


TRUSTEES 


William A. M. Burden 
Louis S. Cates 

Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 

Jarvis Cromwell 
Bernard M. Culver 
George W. Davison 
Johnston De Forest 
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George M. Moffett 
John K. Olyphant, Jr. 
Benjamin O’ Shea 
Eustis Paine 

Auguste G. Pratt 
Henry P. Turnbull 


William Woodward 





ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks $317,025,865.79 
U. S. Government Securities . 942,502,701.27 
State and Municipal Securities _ se he 11,231,205.60 


Other Securities (—_——e2 ee & 8 15,134,276.39 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 








2,430,000.00 

Loans and Bills Purchased. « «  279,895,015.17 

Real Estate Mortgages . e 3,194,905.10 

Banking Houses e 3 13,950,008.00 

Other Real Estate * 747,059.61 

Interest Accrued . 2,820,507.34 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 1,004,350.49 
Total $1,589,935,894.76 

LIABILITIES 

Pa ae ae a oe eo $21 ,000,000.00 

Surplus 60,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. 23,108,323.23 $104,108,323.23 

Reserves: 


Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend: 
Payable January 3, 1944 


6,494,362.62 





a 1 ,050,000.00 
Acceptances So ae 1,064,580.08 
Deposits . o« . ‘ 1,477,218,628.83 

Total $1,589,935,894.76 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U,. S. Government Securities . 


- $239,588,764.97 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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In the TREND of BANKING 
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A. B. A. Convention to be 
Held in Chicago 


The American Bankers Association will 
hold its annual convention this fall in 
Chicago. The dates are September 24-27. 
As in 1943, the national gathering is being 
called a war service meeting. 

The annual spring meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. B. A. will also be 
held in Chicago, at the Stevens Hotel, 
April 16-19. 


* ® « 


Promotional Trends in 
Fourth War Loan Drive 


Some new promotional ideas and pub- 
licity wrinkles were developed by banks 
in “‘backing the attack”’ through extensive 
Fourth War Loan activity. 

New York City banks tended to take the 
lead in the way of publicity, from a volume 
standpoint at least. The various financial 
district teams apparently vied with each 
other for newspaper space as well as bond 
sales, and the result was a series of photo- 
graphic stunts involving stage and screen 
stars, military heroes, and other celebrities. 

A few examples of such photographic 
publicity are shown below. There were 
many others. Publicity of this nature, 
which was widely reproduced in New York 
papers, not only helped to draw the public’s 
attention to the drive but also to the banks’ 
pre-eminent role in it. 

Such emphasis on publicity was some- 


New York City banks made extensive use of newspaper publicity, as well 


Top: J. Stewart Baker, chairman, Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, sells war bond to 
Pinfang Hsia, joint manager, Bank of China 


Bottom: Percy H. Johnston, chairman, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, flanked by 
Laraine Day and Brian Donlevy, screen stars 
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We hreerby Certify thot 





purchated $_.__._. in United States of America 
WAR BONDS during the FOURTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 
at this Bank. 


Let's all back the attack and help end the SECOND 
WORLD WAR 








Union Trust Company, St. Petersburg 





ies ee elaine 
The Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


Two promotion ideas used in the Fourth War Loan campaign 


what of a new development. However, the 
banks also supported the Fourth War Loan, 
as in the previous drives, with broad- 
scale newspaper advertising. One of the 
notable examples is reproduced below. 
The photographic view above is an 
excellent example of the many bank lobby 
displays especially prepared for the Fourth 


red in 
ork State 


This advertisement a 
more than 130 New 
newspapers 


ye tes Noha 
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you've read thew very mame prot we arr worthy of them, They are (eueirameryrngres 
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aed in the sit, our fighting mew have 
proved themschyes worthy of Americs, 
The 4th War Lona grvce we the vliaaee te 


willing te gee thear bres for the America 
they tewe. We mre oxy Soeig aoked tes femal 

tet to sine ut anaes. Let tx then. te 
simple deerme. boelps three reabize the ton 
Are ierms sec cemvetant iu thete mitts. Tos win 
Dre war. Te cemee back home, het haters 
we untisd fiey Biorde, at brews one cwten #10 
Wear Bond. sad ae citemy more a we por 
sibby cam. Char deity ix plain, we monet all 
Leh the attack. Se let that te our ensimer 


SAVINGS BANKS of New York State ‘ory 


War Loan drive. George Neumann, 
assistant cashier of The Lincoln Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, gives the special booth 
much credit for enabling the bank to break 
all sales records of previous drives. 

Two correlated promotional ideas de- 
veloped by the Union Trust Company, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, would seem to 


as advertising, ‘in bond drive 


Top: Filmdom’s Jimmy Cagney sells a bond to 
PresidentS.Sloan Colt, Bankers Trust Company 
Bottom: The Gond-tavins, customer of Presi- 
dent H. Donald Campbell, se National 
Bank, is Technical eant William H. 
Harvey, thrice-wounded holder of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross 








4 


merit filing away for future use by other 
financial institutions. To each purchaser 
of war bonds at the bank during the Fourth 
War Loan drive, the Union Trust Company 
presented a red, white and blue “Certificate 
of Investment,” with the suggestion that it 
be retained as a permanent keepsake. 

This was tied in with a full page news- 
paper advertisement, which displayed 
examples of Liberty Bond promotion as 
well as a notice of 6 per cent government 
wartime securities, published in 1863. Cit- 
ing these as interesting relics of World 
War I and Civil War days, the bank sug- 
gested keeping the Fourth War Loan 
“Certificate of Investment” as a remem- 
brance of home front war service during 
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World War II, with the idea that it would 
be treasured as a keepsake long after the 
war bond had helped to win the war and 
had been redeemed by the government. 
The Bowery Savings Bank of New York 
worked out a simplified plan whereby 
Series E bonds could be bought directly 
and easily, by mail, without standing in 
line. The bank, through its advertising 
agency, Edwin Bird Wilson, placed in New 
York newspapers an 850-line advertise- 
ment in which it reproduced the regular 
form of application for a Series E bond. 
The caption of the advertisement suggests: 
“Here is the easiest way for you to buy 
War Bonds . . . Tear out the War Bond 
application blank below. Fill in. Mail 


with your check to the Bowery Savings 
Bank. The bank will send you the bonds 
by mail. No standing in line. Your can- 
celed check will be your receipt for pay- 
ment.” 

e = Sl 


Deposit Growth in Big Banks 
Slows Down in 1943 


It is difficult to realize how fast bank 
deposits have ballooned during the past 
decade, until the 1943 figures are placed 
alongside those of 1933. 

Thus, the war-swollen deposit totals for 
the 300 largest commercial banks, as of 
December 31, 1943, reached the bulging 


Comparative ranking of 100 largest commercial banks, based on year-end deposit totals 











Name 
Chase National Bank... . 
National City Bank..... 
Bank of America, N. T. & S. A.. 
Cees See GR... 05 cues 
Continental Illinois N. B. & T. Co. 


Bankers Trust Co............ 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Central Hanover Bk. & Tr. Co. 


OoOnouvt Wr 


10 First National Bank........... - 


11 Chemical Bank & Trust Co... . 
12 National Bank of Detroit........ 
13. Security-First Nat'l Bank........ 


14 Bank of the Manhattan Co........... 


et : re 
16 First National Bank............. 
17. Cleveland Trust Co.......... 
18 Philadelphia National Bank. ... 


19 J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc........... 


20 New York Trust Co.............. 
21 American Trust Co........ 


22 Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 


23 Northern Trust Co.............. 


24 Savings Banks Trust Co......... ; 


25 Mellon National Bank... . 
26 Seattle-First National Bank ... 
27 Union Trust Co........... 

28 First Wisconsin Nat'l Bank 

29 Wells Fargo Bk. & Un. Tr. Co. 


First National Bank............. 


30 Harris Trust & Savings Bank....... : 


31 Manufacturers National Bank... . 


32 Pennsylvania Company.............. 


33 National City Bank............ 
34 Detroit Bank........... 


35 United States Nat'l Bank i, oa 


3@ First National Bank..... 

37 First National Bank 

38 Bank of New York..... 

39 Commerce Trust Co... . 

40 Fidelity Union Trust Co. 

41 National Shawmut Bank..... 
42 Public Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. 


43 Anglo California Nat'l Bank........ 


44 California Bank................. 
45 Northwestern N. B. & T. Co. 
46 Central National Bank........ 


47 First Net’ Bk. & Tr. Co.............. 


48 City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co............. 


49 First National Bank............. 
pg a | ree 


| 
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Deposits 12-31-43 No. Name Deposits 12-31-43 

New York City. .$4,375,581,741 51 Mercantile-Commerce B. & T. Co. , ee $278,220,447 
..New York City.. 3,733,649,246 52 Crocker First Nat'l Bank......... ...San Francisco... 267,104,120 
..San Francisco... 3,498,153,210 53 National Bank of Commerce. . . Seattle.......... 260,239,337 
..New York City.. 2,903,794,036 54 First National Bank.................... ee 257,400,947 
Chicago........ 2,173,955,738 55 Whitney National Bank......... ..New Orleans.... 254,645,138 
...Chicago........ 1,803,685,870 56 Bank of California, N.A................ San Francisco... 248,481,545 
...New York City.. 1,594,694,072 57 Marine Midland Trust Co............... New York City.. 248,171,513 
_..New York City.. 1,580,909,261 S36 Pivet National Bank...................: Atlanta......... 248,067,098 
...New York City.. 1,477,218,629 59 Farmers & Merchants N. B.............. Los Angeles. .... 244,412,429 
..Boston......... 1,247,972,754 60 Citizens & Southern Nat'l Bank Georgia. . 241,559,455 
_..New York City.. 1,153,998,166 61 Citizens Nat'l T. & S. Bank.............Los Angeles. .... 241,419,534 
, | See. 1,140,243,059 62 Indiana National Bank............ Indianapolis... . . 239,043,318 
Los Angeles... .. 1,104,741,047 63 First National Bank.............. ee 238,404,773 
..New York City... 974,325,121 64 Riggs National Bank........ Washington. .... 224,954,896 
New York City.. 964,148,274 65 Fifth-Third Union Trust Co. ..Cincinnati...... 213,973,760 
..New York City.. 942,358,692 66 Commercial Nat'l B. & T.Co............ New York City... 211,736,135 
Cleveland....... 792,776,785 67 San Francisco Bank......... ..San Francisco... 201,206,156 
Philadelphia..... 710,665,228 68 Corn Exch. N. B. & T. Co. Philadelphia. .... 200,504,211 
..New York City.. 709,019,279 69 First National Bank... .. Kansas City..... 198,748,631 
New York City.. 689,208,447 70 Toledo Trust Co............. (eee 195,428,561 
..San Francisco... 618,252,423 71 Industrial Trust Co..... ..Providence...... 195,144,194 
New York City.. 604,427,061 72 Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co. ...Winston-Salem.. 194,690,965 
Chicago........ 519,682,492 73 Brooklyn Trust Co... .. ..Brooklyn... .. . 194,151,643 
.New York City 517,115,340 74 Girard Trust Co........ Philadelphia... . 188,894,382 
Pittsburgh. ..... 490,628,294 75 First National Bank....... ....Cincinnati...... 188,748,902 
Sl ee 486,391,522 76 Hartford Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. ....Hartford........ 186,609,940 
....Pittsburgh...... 477,676,825 77 Wilmington Trust Co........ .. Wilmington. .... 185,€80,920 
..Milwaukee...... 474,011,185 78 Mississippi Valley Trust Co. ..°St. Louis........ 182,018,606 
..San Francisco... 449,051,876 79 Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. _.Pittsburgh...... 181,794,892 
Chicago........ 447,286,229 80 Republic National Bank. i ere 172,438,145 
eee 445,314,176 81 Bishop National Bank... . ..Honolulu 168,449,506 
..Philadelphia..... 433,874,819 82 Union Planters N. B. & T. Co. ..Mémphis....... 165,794,640 
Cleveland....... 393,088,952 83 Manufacturers & Traders Tr. Co. ..Buffalo......... 163,684,314 
.Detroit......... 392,921,551 84 First National Bank . .Birmingham 162,365,092 
Portland, Ore.... 390,055,771 85 First National Bank . .Philadelphia 162,141,945 
... St. Louis........ 363,895,021 86 Citizens Union Nat'l Bank . ..Douisville....... 160,601,538 
.. Portland, Ore. 353,074,953 87 Second National Bank... . a 158,264,561 
..New York City 339,805,839 88 Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co... . Philadelphia 156,526,970 
....Kansas City..... 335,487,706 89 Commonwealth Bank....... 2 er 155,488,038 
...Newark......... 334,991,613 90 Lincoln-Alliance Bk. & Tr..Co.>. : Rochester 155,030,629 
eee 332,204,777 -  Conteal Trust Ce....... 5 2555%. ..Cincinnati...... —151,297.683 
..New York City 325,343,792 92 Bank of Hawaii. . ; .. Honolulu. . 149,125,078 
..San Francisco... 315,937,388 93 Merchants National Bank ..Boston.... 148,883,827 
..Los Angeles..... 302,406,780. 94 State Street Trust Co..... — re, 148,767,111 
Minneapolis..... 301,211,413 95 Ohio National Bank... . ......+Columbus . 148,582,652 
..Cleveland....... 297,152,155 96 Brown Bros. Harriman & Co... .........New York City.. 147,304,540 
Minneapolis... . . 288,871,678 97 Farmers Deposit Nat'l Bank............Pittsburgh...... 143,083,940 
Chicago......... 287,791,806 98 American Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co............ Chicago......... 140,538,092 
Baltimore....... 286,028,366 99 First National Bank............... . Pittsburgh. ..... 138,488,121 
rere 285,806,775 100 American Trust Co..................... Charlotte....... 136,795,555 


(Copyrighted 1944 by The American Banker) 
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all-time high of $69.6 billions. Impressive 
in itself, this figure becomes all the more 
remarkable when it is realized that this is 
more than triple the comparable $21.3 
billion total for the 300 largest banks in 
1933. 

Even so, there was a slight let-up in the 
accelerated rate of growth induced by 
wartime deficit financing. The gain of 
$9 billion in deposits of the 300 largest 
banks in 1943 represents a slackening com- 
pared with the approximate $12 billion 
gain during the first year of the war. Part 
of this is due, of course, to the continued 
shift of funds from big banks in some of 
the larger money centers, to war production 
areas. Another factor appears to be the 
larger proportion of war expense financed 
through the sale of bonds to individuals, 
curtailing somewhat the expansion of 
bank credit. 


Deposits of the 300 largest commercial 


banks constitute about 60 per cent of the 
bank deposits in the country. It has been 
estimated that combined deposits of the 
14,550 banks in the nation topped the 
$120 billion mark at year-end, and again 
such a total becomes even more impressive 
when measured against the $44 billion 
figure for 1933, a gain of over $75 billion 
in only ten years. 

The section of the country which con- 
tinued to lead the way in bank de- 
posit growth is the West Coast, reflecting 
the great industrial expansion in that area. 
A whopping $900 million increase in Bank 
of America deposits was the most spectacu- 
lar, vaulting it from fourth to third place 
among the nation’s largest, but there were 
many other examples. Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles gained $300 
million to jump from 16th to 13th ranking. 
Seattle-First National Bank jumped from 
30th to 26th; First National Bank, Port- 
land, from 41st to 37th; California Bank, 
Los Angeles, from 57th to 44th; National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle, from 68th to 
53rd; Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, from 146th to 124th; Union 
Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles, from 
172nd to 147th; Old National Bank, 
Spokane, from 231st to 200th. 

Aside from Bank of America, other gains 
among the ten largest banks saw Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, go from 8th 
to 7th place, and Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York, climb from 9th to 8th place. 

Among the 100 largest, some of the 
more substantial gains saw National City 
Bank, Cleveland, jump from 38th to 33rd; 
Public National Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, from 47th to 42nd; City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, from 
52nd to 48th; Marine Midland Trust Co., 
New York, from 63rd to 57th; Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, from 70th to 
65th; Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia, from 
82nd to 74th; Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co., Hartford, from 93rd to 76th; 
Wilmington Trust Company, Wilmington, 
from 87th to 77th; First National Bank, 
Birmingham, from 94th to 84th; Common- 
wealth Bank, Detroit, from 97th to 89th; 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co., 
Rochester, from 100th to 90th; American 
National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, 
from 108th to 98th. 

Notable deposit gains in the second 
hundred largest banks group include: 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, from 
117th to 103rd; Baltimore National Bank, 
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~— Americans have looked upon 

Hawaii as foreign, perhaps due to 
thefact that it was onceruled by native 
kings, but it is intensely American. 

The Hawaiian Islands are 2,394 
miles southwest of San Francisco. 
They are destined to play a great 
part in helping to maintain the 
security of the post-war world. 

- In Honolulu, business men don’t 
speak of journeying to the United 
States, but say they are going to 
“the mainland.” The people of 
Hawaii look to continental United 
States as the main body, but natu- 
rally regard their homeland as a very 
important part. The description, 
“the land of sunshine and flowers,” 
is not an exaggeration. Nor can 
more hospitable people be found 
anywhere than in Honolulu and the 
other cities of the Islands. 

Hawaii, with a peacetime popula- 
tion of 422,000, augmented by many 
additional thousands aiding the war 
effort, is served by thirty-nine com- 











A Glimpse of Banking in Hawaii 
By RICHARD D. BRIGHAM, vice-president, The Anglo 


California National Bank of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 


The Bishop National Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu 





mercial banking offices. The two 
largest banks, the Bishop National 
Bank of Hawaii with total resources 
of $170,134,000 and the Bank of 
Hawaii with total resources of $140-, 
110,000, oper- 
ate branches 
throughout the 
Islands. The 
oldest, the 
Bishop Bank, 
foundedin1858, 
has branches at 
Hickam Field 
and Schofield 
Barracks, and 
the Bank of 
Hawaii has a branch at Pearl Harbor, 
names that have become familiar to 
all Americans. © 

Probably in no other section of 
the United States is there such a close 
relationship between industry and 
banking as in Hawaii, where the same 
interests which control the leading 
industries are also active in banking. 





R. D. BRIGHAM 














Baltimore, from 128th to 110th; Fourth 
National Bank, Wichita, from 137th to 
117th; Union Bank of Commerce, Cleve- 
land, from 147th to 126th; First-Central 
Trust Co., Akron, from 194th to 170th; 


Hamilton National Bank, Knoxville, from 
234th to 190th; Land Title Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, 229th to 196th. 

Among the third hundred largest banks, 
marked spurts were as follows: First 
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The Wallet... 


(S80 ILLUSTRATION ABOVE) 


THE WALLET, in which the War 
Savings Bonds and other valuable 
non-negotiable papers are sealed, is 
made of heavy red’ fiber stock, with 
reinforced flaps of double thickness 
to imcrease wearing qualities and 
prevent dog-ears. It is adjustable to 
any expansion by the simple move 
ment of the new improved slide fas- 
tener. No tape to tie and untie. 


MINOR CHANGES MAY BE mace 





COMBE’S 


New and Economical SAFEKEEPING SYSTEM 


What it is..... How it works..... 


L. A durable accordian wallet ALLET 
with metal slide fastener into ae 
pe ge War Savings Bonds 


papers are placed, under seal, 


f protection, convenience 





and privacy. THE SEAL... 
***A paper Seal in the form of » printed gue. 
S Att Genel Lk an Sielecetaaees 
eons, det os depasit, and pander hap nen nes Gs ye Ietegaberr 
CARD... 
3. A Contract Card filled out TS CONTRACT 
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nines by Beat ees Seanad ots 
receipt... .- y of the depositor, te fncibtate his 
that need be kept. tach time he seeks eccess te his sealed Wal 


4 A4: Envelope Enclosure 
printed attractively in color THE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ... 
and illustrated, describing A duentptre 


tour -page enclosure, telling about the 
under your one this new = coreioe far ‘e entomers with 
service for distribution to bosk tian the eaadest rental 
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ATURITY y, 
ALUE NOT TOTAL 
5 1 FIGURES 


MATURITY VALUE 5 


90/100 DOLLARS 
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EEP Your War Bonds-Safe! : 


The U. 8. War Bonds you received for Christmas are 
cious ! KEEP them until maturity — and keep 
SAFE—in a Valicy National Bank Safe-Keeping Envelope! 





This fire-proof, theft loss-proof safe-deposit ection 
$2 = year. The ; od 
Sats ball wits eas oo 
cert 


sturdy, 
a stack of War Bonds and other 

marriage license, birth certificates, your 
Wi, muilitary records, mortgages ad similar important papers, 
What's more, because your Eavelope is accessible 
Zim zens, Eaveamel papers, Of AR Vines, have the privacy they 
deserve. Come in find out about Safe-Keeping Envelppes! 








Top: Forms used by the First Federal Savings & Loan Association of Detroit in its pass book safekeeping system. Left: Supplies for sealed wallet 
Right: Valley National Bank, Arizona, advertises envelope plan 


plan described. 


There is little uniformity in methods used or fees charged, among bank safekeeping services offered 


National Bank of Idaho, Boise, from 223rd 
to 203rd; City National Bank, Houston, 
from 254th to 214th; Citizen National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, from 302nd to 261st; Utah State 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, from 311th 
to 278th; Florida National Bank & Trust 
Co., Miami, from 342nd to 294th. 


° ° ° 


Some Variations in 
Safekeeping Plans 


A wartime phenomenon under which a 
great many banks have rented all available 
safe deposit boxes has lead such institutions 
to consider methods for accepting valuable 
papers, and particularly war bonds, on a 
safekeeping basis. 

An envelope plan is recommended by a 
special subcommittee of the bank manage- 
ment commission of the Kansas Bankers’ 
Association, which made a study of the 
subject. It particularly suggests consider- 


ation of a sealed wallet system developed 
by R. E. Jones, Jr., vice-president and 
cashier, First National Bank, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. The supplies required can be 
obtained from the Combe Printing Com- 
pany of that city, and include an accordian- 
type wallet in heavy paper stock with metal 
clasp, a supply of seals, and a printed con- 
tract card and receipt stub (other concerns 
manufacture similar supplies). The wallet 
is sealed by the safekeeping depositor by 
placing the gummed paper seal fastener 
over the clasp at the time of his initial 
deposit, and replacing it with a new seal 
after each new deposit or withdrawal. 
Each depositor signs a contract card and 
the bank gives him a stub for his receipt; 
the contract card constitutes the bank’s 
only record, thus saving clerical handling 
time. The receipt is presented to the bank 
each time access is desired, the bank hold- 
ing the receipt until the depositor returns 
the resealed wallet for salckeeping. The 
service is not restricted to war bonds, but 
the depositor warrants that the wallet con- 


tains no negotiable papers. A charge of 
$2 a year is suggested for this service. 
Secretary Fred M. Bowman of the Kansas 
Bankers’ Association estimates that some- 
where in the neighborhood of 100 Kansas 
banks have adopted this sealed wallet 
system. 

An envelope system is being advertised 
by the Valley National Bank, through its 
nineteen offices in Arizona. Here again 
the service covers insurance policies, birth 
certificates, mortgages and other non- 
negotiable documents as well as war bonds. 
Also, as is the prevailing policy in Kansas, 
the charge is $2 a year. The accompanying 
advertisement gives an indication of the 
expanding-type envelope used. Note the 
provision on the cover for recording the 
dates, etc , that access to the envelope is 
obtained. 

In response to numerous requests for 
information, the committee on bank man- 
agement of the Missouri Bankers Associ- 
ation has distributed to member banks a 
set of forms for a different type of safe- 
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UNIT OF THE 


CCH WAR LAW SERVICE 


oserLe Renegotiation? Amendment? Termination? 
ALWAYS Here is that “red-hot” regulation, that latest 

ruling, that brand-new form, that  last- 
minute change or development. For sound planning, 
accurate decision, trouble-free action in wartime busi- 
ness relations with the federal government, the safe, 
the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, today’s pro- 
cedure as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Unit of the CCH War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides 
at all times the “last word” in law or regulation, the very 
latest in form or ruling. And not the bare announcement 
of its existence, but the full text usually of the actual 
material itself as released by the. authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-to-do 
and why-to-do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR's), 
Ordnance Procurement Instructions (OPI's), Navy Regu- 
lations, allowable costs, VT loans, modification, | 
renegotiation, termination, and all the rest. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING, HOUSE; 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, MUNSEY BLDG. 
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WESTON PAPERS 
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OF HIGH GRADE PAPERS 





DEFIANCE INDEX 100% WINCHESTER INDEX 50% WESTON 
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EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER 


keeping system which is limited entirely 
to war bonds, and which makes use of a 
ledger card record and a large folder for 
filing the bonds. The contract is printed 
on the folder, eliminating the filing of a sepa- 
rate card, and the folder has a visible tab 
large enough to display the name and ad- 
dress of the depositor, to facilitate filing. 

Deposit slips are supplied to the cus- 
tomer, along with a 2-page pass book which 
serves as his record of deposits and with- 
drawals. On the back of the pass book is 
printed the six simple regulations govern- 
ing the war bond safekeeping account, in- 
cluding the schedule of charges. These are 
$1 for opening an account; $2 a year in 
advance, or 20 cents a month for part of a 
year to the next annual date for payment 
of fees (these payments cover the first ten 
bonds only); 10 cents a year or fractional 
part of a year for each additional bond 
deposited; no charge for withdrawal of 
entire amount of bonds in an account. A 
ledger card record of deposits and with- 
drawals, as well as payment of fees, is 
maintained by the bank. The bank can 
close the account for non-payment of fees 
if unpaid for thirty days after the due date. 

The First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Detroit formerly used a 
system of receipt slips in connection with 
its war bond safekeeping service, but found 
this plan too “cumbersome” both from its 
own operating standpoint and from the 
viewpoint of customer convenience. Last 
year it changed to a pass book plan which 
it considers much more satisfactory. The 
method of handling war bond safekeeping 
transactions has been patterned as closely 
as possible after the manner of handling 
regular deposits and withdrawals, except 
that the forms are of a different color to 
distinguish them from regular accounts. 
An accompanying illustration, page 6, shows 
the forms used. An individual folder is main- 
tained for each safekeeping account, and the 
folders are filed numerically by account 
number, in a locked file in the cash vault. 

The association originally offered the 
service free of charge, but discovered that 
the public expected to pay a reasonable fee. 
It now makes a flat charge of 25 cents for 
each bond deposited, and no charge for 
withdrawals. This is the entire cost until 
maturity date, but the association will 
make an additional charge of 25 cents a 
year for each bond left in safekeeping after 
maturity. A charge of $1 is made for issu- 
ance of a duplicate pass book. It will be 
recognized that while the association under 
this schedule of fees is collecting revenue 
at the present time, it will not receive an 
annual revenue from each account as is 
provided under the other plans, and at 
maturity date will have withdrawal ex- 
pense. However, the association considers 
the service not as a profit-making activity, 
but one which may lead to future mortgage 
loan customers. 


« ° « 


Example of Increased 
Interest in Latin America 


More and more of the larger American 
banks are showing an intensified interest in 
the expanded development of Latin Ameri- 
can business and banking relationships. 

One of the latest indications of this is to 
be found in plans for the enlargement of 
the foreign division of Colonial Trust Com- 
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pany, New York City. Mario Diez, 
assistant vice-president in charge of the 





division, recently departed for South 
America to begin the work of developing 
closer co-operation between Colonial Trust 
Company and its Latin American bank 
correspondents. 

Plans for the expansion of foreign busi- 
ness, as well as the increased volume of 
domestic transactions, has lead the Colonial 
Trust Company to lease adjacent space on 
the ground floor of its present quarters at 
1230 Sixth Avenue in Rockefeller Center, 
almost doubling its ground floor space. 

& J 2 


10,000th Insurance Policy 
Issued by Savings Bank 


The accompanying view marks two 
milestones in the development of savings 
bank life insurance in New York State. 

It shows William G. Green, president of 
the New York Savings Bank, New York 
City, presenting to Gilbert Sonbergh, of 











President WILLIAM G. 
GREEN 


Presenting the 10,000th policy 


GILBERT SONBERGH 





White Plains, New York, the 10,000th 
savings bank life insurance policy issued 
by the bank. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Sonbergh were 
present, as honorary guests of the bank, 
at a dinner held January 6 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in commemoration of the 5th 
anniversary of savings bank life insurance 
in New York State. 
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New Plan for Financing 
Farm Mortgages 


, An interesting plan whereby the com- 
a mercial banks can supply their customers 
with long-term farm loans, and use their 
own funds profitably and safely in financing 
the loans for the first two years, has been 
put into effect by The Equitable Life 

Assurance Society. 
The insurance company recognizes that 
the local country banks are in an advan- 
in tageous position to obtain the bulk of the 
n farm mortgage loan business. However, it 
points out that because of legal restrictions 
and the nature of their deposits, commer- 
0 cial banks must keep their funds relatively 
liquid and, therefore, have generally 



































“Reconversion’” 


is not entirely 
in the future 







‘*Reconversion’’ crops up with increas- 
ing frequency in discussions of the 
future of commerce and industry. 


But reconversion from war production 
to peacetime activities is no longer 
a remote possibility in many divisions 
of industry. Already curtailment of 
war orders has brought the problem 
of reconversion into sharp focus for 
some manufacturers. 


This bank made a major contribution 
to putting many manufacturers on a 
war footing. It is already planning to 
perform an equally important service 
to American business when ‘‘recon- 
version”’ applies in general instead of 
to occasional cases. 


When, with victory won, the task of 
reconversion becomes the major 
problem of American business . . . The 
Philadelphia National Bank will be 
prepared. . .as it has always been pre- 
pared during its 140 years of service to 
the banking needs of this country. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RESOURCES OVER $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








limited farm loans to three or five year 
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terms. This does not adequately meet the 
needs of many farmers, the Society be- 
lieves, and it proposes an Approved Mort- 
gage Plan designed to provide the farmer 
with a long-term type of credit, and at the 
same time to enable the banks to remain 
in a liquid yet profitable position. 

In a folder announcing the plan, the 
Equitable company explains how it will 
operate, as follows: 

1. The bank and the Society enter into 
an agreement whereby the Society agrees 
to purchase loans approved under the plan, 
and the bank agrees to sell and assign 
them at the end of two years, but the bank 
may assign a loan earlier and receive a 
premium of one-sixteenth of 1 per cent for 
each unexpired month. 

2. The bank takes the farmer’s applica- 
tion for a five-year, 4 per cent loan and 
requests the Society to designate it as an 
““Approved Mortgage.” 

3. The Society appraises the farm at its 
own expense and if found satisfactory 
approves the loan, and enters into an 
extension agreement with the farmer modi- 
fying the payments and extending the 
term in accordance with one of the Society’s 
standard long-term loan plans—ten or 
fifteen year straight, or twenty to forty 
year amortized. 

4. Upon approval of the loan by the 
Society, an attorney approved by the bank 
and the Society examines the title for the 
bank and instructs it as to requirements to 
be met on closing. 

5. The farmer receives an executed 
extension agreement with the Society when 
the bank closes its five-year loan. 

6. The bank pays the attorney’s fee, 
but is reimbursed when the loan is assigned 
to the Society, and is responsible for collect- 
ing the interest maturing during its owner- 
ship of the mortgage and for seeing that the 
taxes are paid. The details have not yet 
been worked out, but a plan is being 
developed whereby the bank can service 
the loans for the Society after the initial 
two-year period, if it so desires. 
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New drive-in window at the Oklahoma National Bank 


Following are the advantages cited for 
the Approved Mortgage Plan: 

For the farmer. He obtains the kind of 
loan he needs, at 4 per cent interest, with 
terms up to forty years. There is no 
application fee, appraisal fee or closing fee. 
He has what is termed a Farm Income 
Privilege, which permits him to pay off 
any amount at any time from farm in- 
come. Upon assignment of the loan to the 
Society, he receives the benefits of a Pre- 
payment Reserve Plan permitting him to 
lay away funds at full interest saving to 
pay later installments in hard times. 

For the bank. It obtains a loan plan that 
is unusually salable to farmers, and a two- 
year liquid 4 per cent investment. It can 
offer a more complete banking service. 

For the Society. It obtains a long-term 
investment, secured by good farm land, 
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STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS totalling over 2.5 billion 
dollars were underwritten in the period 1910-1943 by this 
organization alone, or by underwriting groups which it 
headed singly or jointly with others. Issued for the construc- 
tion of schools, roads, public buildings, and other public 
benefits, these bonds represented 1638 separate issues and 
originated in 46 States of the Union. 
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| feet by seven feet. 


and establishes a beneficial correspondent 
relationship with local banks. 

In addition to the folder describing the 
plan, the Society has also prepared a book- 
let titled ““What to Look For in a Farm 
Loan,” containing reproductions of ten 
explanatory advertisements which are 
appearing in several hundred country news- 
papers. The folder states that “At present 
the Equitable Society is well equipped to 
serve the Middle West where its present 
farm loan investment is located. Exten- 
sions to other areas will be made as condi- 
tions permit.” While the plan was only 
announced at the first of the year, a con- 
siderable number of banks have already 
executed agreements with the Society, and 
a few loans have been approved. Addi- 
tional information can be obtained from 
R. I. Nowell, Manager, Farm Mortgage 
Department, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

o . ° 


| Oklahoma’s First Drive-In 


Banking Service 


The trend toward drive-in banking serv- 
ice was proceeding at an accelerated pace 
just before the war, but apparently has 
been virtually suspended due to wartime 
construction difficulties. However, an 
occasional development along this line is 
still being reported. 

Thus, the Oklahoma National Bank, 


| Oklahoma City, celebrated its fifteenth 
| anniversary by opening the first drive-in 


banking service to be offered in the state, 
The new window is located at a rear corner 
of the main bank building, and can be 
approached from three entrances. 

The dimensions of the window are three 
It is constructed of 
two-inch bullet-proof glass, has a speaking 
tube in the center, and an opening through 
which paying and receiving can be trans- 
acted. 

Inf its newspaper advertising announcing 


| the service, the bank pointed out that it 
| was geared to today’s wartime need for 
| speed and efficiency. 
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Another leading bank using 


Hammermill Safety 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of PHILADELPHIA 





One of the oldest banks in the 
country, The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia, is the pos- 
sessor of Charter No. 1 of the 
National Banking System. It is 
gratifying to us that checks of 
this historic institution are on 
Hammermill Safety. 


The check shown at the right 
is on chainline Hammermill 
Safety paper in pink, with the 
surface seal of The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 
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The new Main Office of ae 
The First National Bank of Philadelphia 
at 15th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 





MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA., FOUNDED 
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The hat that 


saved a head 


Said the Hartford Engineer: “Give them safety 
helmets.” 


That was his recommendation on finding shipbuild- 
ers working without head protection; while directly 
above, cranes were moving big loads and other men 
were using heavy tools. 


Shortly after the “hard hats” were issued, a falling 
tool struck a man below. His helmet was pierced but 
it saved his head—perhaps his life. 


In mills, factories, on construction operations, Hart- 
ford Engineers scout for hazards to life and prop- 
erty. Through advice to management and coopera- 
tion with supervisors they help correct dangerous 
conditions and unsafe practices. 





How Hartford Engineers help in the war 


In peacetime, industry benefited 
from their work in prevention of 
accidents and fires. Now, when a 
full day’s output from every avail- 
able worker is vital to victory, 
- the Hartford Engineer’s efforts to 
maintain uninterrupted produc- 
tion are contributing mightily to 
America’s record flow of planes, 
ships, tanks and guns. 





.-.and help cut the cost of insurance 





Fire losses are lower now than years 
ago, in relation to the values in- 
sured. The population accidental 
death rate is also lower. And insur- 
ance rates are down. All this is due 
in no small measure to the alertness 
and “‘know how” of insurance en- 
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+ IN AN ACTUAL CASE J 

A HARTFORD POLICYHOLDER’S 
COST WAS REDUCED 

— 367 Im THaEE Years — 

gineers, cooperating with industry | 


and with policyholders in general. 
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Yes, fire can start itself! 


Don’t let waste paper, oily rags and 
other trash accumulate in basements, 
closets, out of the way corners. They 
can generate enough heat to ignite 
spontaneously. Clean upand keepclean! 
Make every week Fire Prevention Week. 





Ever hear of Valuable 








Papers Insurance? 


Loss or damage to vital records—by fire, 
water, explosion, burglary, riot, etc.—could 
seriously hamper your business. Valuable 
Papers Insurance can help you keep it on an 
even keel. This protection will pay the ex- 
pense of restoring your files, books, draw- 
ings, blueprints, deeds and other indispens- 
able records if destroyed or damaged by 


practically any cause. 


Which face can you trust? 


“Trust an honest face”’ isn’t a safe rule in 
running a business. It has caused employers 
heavy losses. Best plan is to cover all mem- 
bers of an organization with a Blanket Fidel- 





ity Bond. Then you know you’re safe. 


Want to save a fighter’s life? 


“Thank the people back home 
who gave me their blood!’ That 
heartfelt thought occurs often in 
things our wounded men say and 
write. The miracle of blood- 
plasma! It has restored thou- 


sands, after terrible wounds and 
shock. Be a blood donor. Your 
body will quickly replace the 
pint you give. Go to the nearest 
blood donor station of the 
American Red Cross. 


What you want in an insurance company 


You want your insurance company to be 
financially strong—to have a good record 
for prompt claim payment—to be human 
in its dealings with policyholders and 
ready to serve them anywhere and at any 
time. Let the Hartford agent in your com- 
munity or your own insurance broker tell 
you more about the advantages and bene- 


fits of being Hartford-insured. 

















HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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Many groups are stirring up plans for providing increased financial nourishment for small business 


FOR SMALL BUSINESS 





Risk CREDIT 


Faced with proposals for credit pools and government guarantees 
to aid small business, banking has some vital decisions to make 


OMETHING is pretty certain to 
S come from the growing desire to 

provide broader financing facili- 
ties for small business as its war 
activity is terminated. ‘““The most im- 
portant single thing we face,” said 
War Production Chairman Donald B. 
Nelson recently, “is the future and 
fortune of small business.” 

Proposals for aiding small business 
are widespread. Plans have come from 
individuals, from associated groups, 
and from various government bodies. 
Most of them would either operate 
through the banks or look to the banks 
for some form of participation. 

The proposals themselves are varied. 
There are suggestions for pools both 


By 
HENRY J. BOONE 


Editor, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


for some form of credit that will carry 
more than ordinary risk and for ven- 
ture capital. There are others for 
some form of government or private 
insured-loan plan. Beyond that, the 
Senate Small Business Committee has 
prepared a new “Mead Bill,” the 
Baruch report recommends that the 
lending authority of the Smaller War 
Plans Corporation be extended to per- 
mit peacetime loans, and the Federal 


Reserve System and the Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation are by no 
means disinterested onlookers. . 
It is known that the American 
Bankers Association has been giving 
attention to the idea and has had under 
study various plans submitted to it. 
That the association has recognized 
the need for some form of mechanism 
beyond existing commercial bank ma- 
chinery would appear to be indicated 
by the fact that at its annual meeting 
in September the A. B. A. adopted a 
resolution calling for an end to the 
guaranteeing of loans by the govern- 
ment when the war is over. The- 
government guarantee opiate has taken 
a pretty firm hold on the credit organ- 


es 
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ism of the country, in the opinion of 
the association, and it would seem that 
if organized banking means what it 
said last fall it must be about im- 
plementing its position with such 
facilities as will assure business that the 
needs for post-war credit will be met. 

This whole matter has, of course, 
been the subject of much discussion 
among A. B. A. leaders, and at a 
number of meetings. It came up also 
at a meeting of the new Credit Policy 
Commission of the A. B. A., held with 
the Banking Practice Committee of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, in Chicago last December. 

At about the same time discussion 
of a post-war credit pool was stimu- 
lated by an address made in St. Louis 
in November by Henry Kaiser. He 
envisioned a vast capital pool to 
which banking, insurance, industry 
and labor unions all would contribute 
as an alternative to government taking 
over the entire job. 


AKING the cue offered by Mr. 

Kaiser, Vice-presidents Herbert F. 
Boettler and John W. Snyder of First 
National Bank in St. Louis outlined 
some of the factors they felt should be 
considered in the organization of such 
a pool. It should, they stated, have 
as its primary purpose the furnishing 
of risk or venture capital during and 
for a reasonable period following the 
transition from war to peace. Whereas, 
normal commercial bank and invest- 
ment credit promises to be available 
in ample volume in the post-war 
period, this would not meet all needs. 
“An important gap in the available 
supply of credit to industry,” they 
said, “‘is likely in the field of venture 
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capital for small and medium size 
business concerns particularly in meet- 
ing the risk hazard in new business 
enterprises and ‘in financing the read- 
justment of industries that have ex- 
panded to many times their ‘pre-war 
size under pressure of war production.” 

As a means of filling the gap, they 
proposed a “‘National Industrial Credit 
Corporation,” to operate - something 
after the fashion of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. It would 
be capitalized for at least $500,000,000, 
and the stock would be offered for 
public subscription, not only to indi- 


viduals but to ‘‘corporations, including” 


public utilities and railroads; banks; 
insurance companies; and labor organ- 
izations,” dependent, of,course, upon 
enabling legislation. Each of the 
principal classes of stockholders should 
be entitled to representation on the 
board of directors. ‘Effort should be 
made to have as much of the servicing 
of loans conducted by established 
institutions, with competent repre- 
sentatives of the corporation handling 
specialized functions.” 

Leaning to a similar solution of the 
question is the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Its Committee 
on Economic Policy, of which J. 
Cameron Thomson, president, North- 
west Bancorporation, is chairman, 
points to the present “‘/ow rate of busi- 
ness births” of small business, and 
states that “When the war is over 
many of these former business men 
may again open their mines, shops 
and stores.” 

The solution, the chamber believes, 
may be found by having groups of 
banks, investment houses, and perhaps 
insurance companies set up special 





SENATOR JAMES MEAD, member, Senate 
Small Business Committee 


Washington appears 


services for making loans to small 
business and buying stock in small 
companies. By pooling the risks and 
making a small insurance charge to 
cover the inevitable losses, much new 
venture capital could be furnished by 
private enterprise, it states. “Every 
substantial community might have a 
‘Venture Capital, Inc.,” which would 
specialize in sifting proposals for new 
business or requests for new capital 
and would purchase shares in . the 
proposed ventures if found such as to 
warrant some hope of success. This 
local sifting, appraisal and financing is 
highly desirable.” 





A. B. A. leaders, and the new Credit Policy Commission shown above, are studying the various proposals 
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SENATOR JAMES MURRAY, chairman, 
Senate Small Business Committee 


ars 


That risk credit might be made 
available through the banking system, 
if the loans were insured, is a sugges- 
b tion that has been put forward by a 
number of bank officers. They base 


ation of FHA insured modernization 
loans. While they recommend govern- 
ment insurance, it can be borne in 
mind that private insurance would 
have the same effect. 

“The needs of the small manu- 
facturer and merchant must be looked 
after,” says John H. Lucas, vice- 
president, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, one of the 
officers recommending such a plan. 
He feels that “‘A plan similar to the 
home modernization credit program, 
with its guarantee features, would be 
of inestimable benefit to the country. 
Such legislation should be directed 

toward encouraging community banks 

to assist the worthy borrower by mak- 

ing loans for: 1. Purchase of commod- 

ities to be sold to the public. 2. Pur- 

. chase of raw materials for manufacture 

into a product for consumption and 

use. 3. Purchase of machinery to 

reconvert plans for post-war manu- 

facturing. 4. Temporary working 

capital, such as payroll and miscel- 

laneous expenses, to put plants in 
operation.” 

“There is no doubt,” says Howard 
Markel, president, The Merchants 
Bank of New York, which is particu- 
larly interested in small business, 
“that without the existence of agencies 
like the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and the Federal Reserve 

- Bank through its V-Loans, small busi- 
ness would never have been able to do 
the job it has done.” Mr. Markel 





ee 


their proposals on the successful oper- © 
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MAURY MAVERICK, chairman, Smaller 
War Plants Corporation 


ogreed that small business needs help and should have it 


would like to see the benefits that 
small business has derived from these 
activities established on a permanent 
basis. He does not see “‘how this will 
hurt. the banking business if it is kept 
within reasonable bounds and if it is 
limited to the guaranty of bank loans 
which would hardly be safe risks for 
the ordinary commercial bank under our 
present system of demand deposits.” 
“‘Any thinking person will probably 
agree,’ says President J. A. Schoon- 
over of the Idaho First National Bank 
of Boise, Boise, Idaho, “that, in the 
interest of general progress, certain 
types of loans must be made, and if 
they are not made by private capital, 











A. G. ROPP, vice-president and cashier, 
Industrial National Bank—Detroit 
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they will be made directly by the 
government. It is much better,” 
he states, “for us to figure out a way 
in which the banks can take a major 
part in the transactions and make such 
loans themselves with requisite safety 
to their depositors.”” Mr. Schoonover 
would prefer to see the American 
Bankers Association or some voluntary 
association form a pool of reserve funds 
to take care of losses. If this is not 
possible, however, he thinks “the 
banks should aggressively pioneer the 
idea of the government insuring this 
type of loans” on a basis similar to 
the FHA plan. 

Rehabilitating small business at the 
end of the war and supplying it with 
credit is a problem of paramount im- 
portance in the opinion of Vice-presi- 
dent and Cashier A. G. Ropp, Indus- 
trial National Bank —Detroit, a bank 
that has had widespread and long 
experience in the making of loans to 
small business. 

When Mr. Ropp was invited recently 
to present his views to the Committee 
for Economic Development he spoke 
from experience. “A great deal has 
been said for several years about the 
need for assistance to the small busi- 
ness man,” he told the committee. 
“Very little has been done. I say 
that because for the most part the so- 
called ‘V’ loans provided through the 
Federal Reserve banks and the RFC 
participation loans are not readily 
adaptable to the small borrower. This 
is largely due to the fact that those 
agencies have been so occupied in 
providing larger credits that they 
have not found it convenient to give 
the necessary time and attention to 
the merchant or small manufacturer 

See RISK CREDIT—Page 42 





J. A. SCHOONOVER, president, Idaho 
First National Bank of Boise, Boise, Idaho 


Individual bankers have expressed their views on risk loans 
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ACK in 1939 I had not heard of 
B the little girl who disapprovingly 

watched her twin brother riding 
on a merry-go-round, but in that year 
I developed an attitude similar to 
hers. When the brother’s ride ended, 
she said to him challengingly: ‘You 
spent your nickel and you had your 
ride, but where have you been?” 

I asked myself substantially the 
same question about our bank. To 
that query I added another and even 
more important one: “Where are we 
going?” 

The bank had spent its nickel by 
erecting, at the tail-end of the boom 
of the 20’s, our present handsome bank 
building. We took our ride through 
the depression years by carrying an 
overhead out of all reasonable propor- 
tion to our declining earnings and 
operating on woefully inadequate capi- 
tal. Looking back from the vantage 
point of 1939, I saw that despite our 


The bank provides incentive to employees through sales contests with cash prizes. 
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SELLING SERVICES 
to Lmprove Profits 


By 
WILLIAM F. HOFMAYER 


President, The First National Bank of Union City, 
Union City, New Jersey 


Saddled with large overhead expense, the bank found 
that it “wasn’t going anywhere’ in terms of profit. 
The solution adopted: To introduce vigorous selling 


methods to market the bank’s services, and to find 


new income sources. Results: 1943 profits doubled 


valiant struggle, we not only “hadn’t 
been anywhere” in terms of profits, 
but, worse, if we continued as we were, 


we were not going anywhere profit- 


wise, either. 


direction. The only way out, 


Teller using safe deposit slip to promote box rental 
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A detailed, carefully thought out 
plan. 

Active, vigorous campaigning pur- 
suant to the plan adopted. 

A sales force. 

A salable “‘line”’ of services. 

A satisfactory profit on the operation 
as a whole. 

Our market, of course, comprised 

_ everyone in our trading area who had 

use for any service we had to offer. 
We had a ready-made sales force, for 
every officer and employee was, or 
could be, a sales representative for the 
bank. It was they who had day to 
day contact with the bank’s actual 
and’ potential customers. So, not 
without misgivings, we devised our 
plan of campaign. Whatever else it 
lacked, at least it was as detailed and 
specific as even the most meticulous 
sales manager could desire. 


E moved to the attack on our 
market by launching a contest in 
which all officers and employees were 
participants and offering prizes for the 
best results in production of new busi- 

President Hofmayer, right, calls on every FHA mortgage loan customer, as well as every ness. Each type of new business was 

commercial account, at least once a year ° ° 

assigned a point value, so that the 
ranking of contestants could be evalu- 
ated on the basis of points earned. 
This also underscored the fact that we 


wanted all kinds of profitable new busi- 
seemed to me, was to increase volume sales force and putting on a vigorous ness. Our study of the contest idea 


and find new, profitable sources of sales campaign. Why not a bank— _ had convinced us that a contest left 
income. But how? our bank? to take its own course, is not likely to 

In other lines, new and increased It was clear that any such effort by produce gratifying results. While a 
business is developed by organizing a_ the bankshould includethese essentials: contest furnishes incentive, it does not 





i Officers take the lead in sales promotional efforts 


eutiil sales guidance, by showing employees how fo get new business, and furnishing helpful printed assists 


Interview report form and centrally-filed prospect card, filled out by employees, help to make them sales-minded 
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in itself organize or aid the efforts of 
the contestants by showing them how 
to get new business or supply them 
with sales guidance. Our plan con- 
templated adding the how to the in- 
centive. 

To make the market definite for the 
contestants, we set up a card index of 
prospects for bank service. Each 
employee was supplied with as many 
printed “‘prospect cards” as he could 
use. On each card he—or she—wrote 
the name, address and business of a 
prospect he wanted to work on, indi- 
cating the services the subject was 
believed to be a prospect for—and 
why. The prospects were either cus- 
tomers or others whom the employee 
had met in the course of his work in 
the bank or persons with whom he was 
acquainted through outside sources. 
All the cards were turned in for filing 
in the general prospect card index. On 
the back of each card spaces were 
provided for recording summarized 
reports of interviews with the pros- 
pect, and the result. For his own use, 
the employee kept a duplicate of every 
prospect card he turned in. 


ON the assumption that every pros- 

pect was a good one and should not 
be lost for lack of sales effort, the rule 
was made that if a prospect was not sold 
within three months after an employee 
liad turned in the name for the card 
index, the employee must reinterview 
him at the end of that period in order 
to hold that prospect as his own. If 
that was not done, the prospect be- 
came “‘open,” and could be claimed by 
any other employee to work on. 

The activity on each prospect was 
reflected by interview reports. Printed 
sheets for reports of interviews with 
prospects were furnished to all em- 
ployees. Each such report showed 
date of interview, whether inside or 
outside the bank, and the details of 
the interview itself. When the inter- 
view report was turned in, a summary 
of its contents was written on the 
back of the prospect card. Thus, each 
prospect card showed the complete 
history of the sales effort made on 
that particular prospect. The writing 
and turning in of the interview reports 
went far toward making each em- 
ployee feel that he, or she, was func- 
tioning as a real salesman. Female 
employees, incidentally, were not per- 
mitted to make calls on prospects out- 
side the bank unless, of course, the 
prospects happened to be relatives or 
personal friends with whom they were 
on visiting terms. Male employees 
made many outside calls, with excel- 
lent results. 

It’s only natural, probably, that a 
bank employee tends to give little 
thought to services and functions of 
the bank not connected with his job. 
By giving a contest “‘point value” to 
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every type of bank service and through 
personal discussion we were able to 
keep every employee reminded of all 
the services the bank has to sell. We 
were able, too, to outline definite 
techniques for selling certain things. 

For example, we had printed on a 
white slip of paper 81% inches long by 
3% wide a list of papers and docu- 
ments suitable for protection in a 
safe deposit box. This list was headed: 
“These Items Should Be In A Safe 
Deposit Box.” 

The tellers use these slips with 
gratifying effect simply by handing 
one to a customer and saying, “Is 
there anything on this list that should 
be in your safe deposit box?” If the 
customer already has a box, the list 
serves as a reminder of things he should 
put there, if he has not done so. If he 
says to the teller, “I have no safe 
deposit box,” he at once identifies 
himself as a logical prospect for a box 
rental» Each teller knows how to take 
the cue and go on from there. 

Our contestants learned how to 
recognize and follow up on clues to 
new checking accounts. Of course, a 
person who comes in to buy a cashier’s 
check could use a checking account of 
his own. People who want to cash 
checks drawn on other banks consti- 
tute another large group of checking 
service prospects. So also do the 
housewives who cash their husbands’ 
pay checks at the grocery store. Often 
both name and address are shown on 
pay checks, thus making it easy for 
an alert teller or clerk to follow up on 
his prospect. The grocer himself, 
weary of extending this thankless 
accommodation week after week, is 
usually willing to give a list of people 


who he knows should have checking 
accounts. With the installation of 
pay-as-you-go checking accounts, in 
addition to regular checking service, - 
anyone with an income became a 
prospect for us. This, we pointed out, 
greatly enlarged the market for the 
contestants. 


UNTIL recent months, we did an ap- 

preciable volume of automobile in- 
stallment financing. Anyone about to 
buy a car was, of course, a possibility . 
for us, and the employees listed and 
closed many such prospects. Many 
leads for FHA mortgages and modern- 
izing loans were developed through 
contacts with friendly builders and 
real estate men. 

The sales campaign thus conducted 
by and through the bank’s employees 
was supplemented by institutional 
and good will promotion efforts by the 
bank and its officers. I personally 
call on every commercial account at 
least once a year. I term it simply a 
good will call, letting the business 
man know that we think enough of his 
account to come around and shake 
hands once in a while. Similarly, I 
call at least once a year on every home- 
owner whose FHA mortgage we hold. 
I cannot say that these calls have 
produced business directly from the 
people called on; that was not their 
purpose. Yet the leads and sugges- 
tions these people have given me have 
resulted in very profitable transac- 
tions. If a business man tells me of a 
friend who is looking for a banking 
connection, either I or another officer 
promptly calls on that friend. If a 
mortgagor knows of someone about to 

See SELLING SERVICES—Page 43 


This building, involving heavy “‘overhead,”’ necessitated greater earnings 


Main office of the bank, Broadway at 48th Street, Union City 


























General view of the credit department, Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles 


TIME TO REVIEW 


Crepir Recorps 


In view of wartime changes, a check-up of credit records and 
methods is suggested in preparation for peacetime financing 


T pays to take care of your loan 

| customers. And the best way to 
take care of them is to know as 

much about them and their businesses 
as possible. 

This is always true, but it seems to 
us that it is particularly true today. 
The loaning function of banks, backed 
by the credit function, is destined to 
face a real task with victory in provid- 
ing necessary financing to get normal 
business rolling again. 

During the past two or three years 
the war brought many changes in the 
fortunes of individual concerns. Many 
loans made during the war have been 
of a different, and frequently of a more 
complicated, nature. Credit depart- 
ments have been busy with immediate 
and urgent duties. The present, there- 
fore, seems a logical time for banks to 
review their credit folders, and their 
credit procedures. 

Perhaps it is because we have given 


By 
J. C. LIPMAN 


Vice-president and Loan Officer, Union Bank 
& Trust Co. of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California 


special attention to our credit records 
and have endeavored to build up a 
credit information system that keeps 
us posted from day to day that we 
have been asked to outline our methods 
for obtaining, organizing and using 
information about our loan customers 
and prospects. 

I’m afraid the reader will find 
nothing startlingly different about our 
system. In fact, most banks compile 
essentially the same kind of credit 
data, whether or not they have a 
formalized department for this pur- 
pose. However, we have been told by 
visiting bankers that our records are 


unusually complete, and perhaps there 
may be some points of interest in a 
chronicling of how our credit depart- 
ment functions. 

We are a downtown bank without 
branches, and while we have resources 
in excess of $100,000,000 we have 
never lost the personal contact with 
customers that prevailed when Los 
Angeles was smaller, and we were 
smaller. Our credit folders have some 
of the intimacy more commonly found 
in communities where everybody 
knows everybody. 

We start a folder with basic infor- 
mation that is more complete than 
some credit men think necessary. 
When any officer or bank examiner 
consults the file, we want him to see 
not only financial statements, but a 
complete picture of the customer. How 
good is this customer in his own busi- 
ness? What is his past history? How 
will he meet a new problem? What 
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has been his record for square-dealing? 
No business man stands still, but is 
going one way or the other —what is 
his trend? 

In order to obtain such an intimate 
picture, we do our own fact-finding to 
a large extent. Information is partly 
obtained from credit agencies and 
routine sources, but it must all be 
checked by our methods and supple- 
mented with our own findings. When 
the data enters our files it is essentially 
our own, revised and different from 
information found elsewhere. 


HERE do we find business news 

that enables us to make prompt 
loan decisions, and often to broaden the 
credit base? There are many sources, 
not always covered by credit data in- 
vestigators. Some are internal, some 
external, and some derive from field 
investigations. 

First, the internal sources. Other 
departments in. the bank provide 
helpful data. Thus, the analysis de- 
partment calls attention to a sudden 
drop in balances or slowing up of 
activity in an account, which might 
indicate the’ selling of receivables or 
the establishing of another bank ac- 
count. Large checks deposited with 
us are listed every day, as trade news 
bearing on customer activity. Large 
checks drawn on our bank are also 
noted. All checks drawn on insufficient 
funds are listed, constituting a red 
light of warning if this proves to be a 
chronic habit. 

We also utilize the usual outside 
credit sources, but as I have previously 
stated, the data is adapted to our own 
needs and style of recording. Aside 
from the customer’s own financial 
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statements, and credit rating agencies 
such as Dun & Bradstreet, there are 
many other sources of information we 
use. For example, the customer’s own 
patrons, his suppliers, even his com- 
petitors. Other customers of the bank 
who are acquainted with the borrower. 
Inquiries from the trade. Trade jour- 
nals. Also we have found that close 
contact with commercial credit men 
is very valuable; it develops an inti- 
mate exchange of information helpful 
to all. Favorable or unfavorable, 
everything is recorded for checking, 
without prejudice. If five informants 
speak favorably, and one otherwise, 
the unfavorable opinion is checked 
thoroughly, to establish its justifica- 
tion. 

Unfavorable opinion may be sup- 
ported by records of previous failures 
or misfortunes. However, bankruptcy 
can be condoned in certain cases. It 
may have occurred years ago, without 
moral reflection on the individual, or 
have been forced by conditions beyond 
the individual’s control. He may have 
been associated with bankruptcy, but 
not as a principal. 

Similarly, fires are thoroughly 
checked as to origin. We will want 
to know: Was there any criticism? 
Are insurance companies covering the 
customer now? 

As a third major source of credit 
information, plant inspections and field 
analysis yield data that helps to make 
a customer’s folder “‘come alive.” Of 
course, much depends upon the ability 
and experience of the investigator. 
Also, his attitude is very important. 
If he is impartial he will find people 
talking freely. But if he is biased, they 
will know it, and hesitate to talk 


John P. Quinn, left, assistant credit manager, discussing a loan 








J. C. LIPMAN 


Likens good credit records to ‘‘motion 
* pictures” of a business 


freely, or try to sway him. Just as 
a summary, what are some of the 
things the trained field man will note? 

There is the impression given by the 
plant or business place, as well as by 
the owner, his key executives, and his 
employees. Neglect in the plant re- 
flects neglect in management. Ma- 
chinery may be sufficiently obsolete 
to make costs too high, which will 
affect sales and future condition. 
Storerooms may carry slow-moving 
merchandise and provide another clue 
to management ability. Previous un- 
successful production is a guide to 
future results. 

Inspection of the books will show 
whether they are well kept or not, and 
affords a chance to see how well- 
informed management may be. Some 
of the things we look for are: Do 
statements and operating figures con- 
form with tax reports? Has net worth 
been built up through profits or con- 
tributions? If there has been a change 
in accountants, why? Has proper 
reserve for taxes or possible renegoti- 
ation been set up? Do accounts 
receivable indicate reorders? This 
last point is generally a good test as to 
desirability of the product. 

The borrower’s own credit procedure 
can tell much about his methods. If 
he is careless about selling to slow- 
paying concerns and neglects collec- 
tions, his customers are increasing his 
financial load, depleting his liquid capi- 
tal, and hampering possible expansion. 
Slow-paying customers may be going 
downhill, and can carry him along. 

A study of the borrower’s sales 
methods can be helpful. Selling too 
much of his production to too few 
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These special credit forms have been found helpful to 
loan officers. The department does its own fact- 
finding to a large extent, with the objective of giving 
the loan officers a complete picture of each customer 


Pebruary 15, 1943 











customers is a potential hazard. They 
may be the best firms in the market, 
prompt paying, and carrying prestige. 
There is still the danger that the bor- 
rower may lose one or more of them, 
and have to take losses while he is 
seeking a new market. 

Not many loan applications over- 
value their assets, but enough of 
them do to make that an important 
point to be checked. Real estate may 
be valued upward because there has 
been a general rise in values. Equip- 
ment, materials and merchandise may 
appear in the statement, not at actual 
costs, but in harmony with a general 
rise, as in these price-inflated war 
times. 

Such valuations are only acceptable 
when realized by sales. It is dangerous 
for management to bolster a statement 
with such values, because tomorrow 
there may be a general fall. The cus- 
tomer should be shown that over- 
valuation hurts his credit and creates 
a hazard —that it is bad bookkeeping. 

The good field man has a nose for 
details that show good and bad man- 
agement. He need not know the 
technicalities of every industry, but 
will know ‘enough about business in 
general, and management in particu- 
lar, to make intelligent inquiries about 


the garment trade, or the die casting 
industry, or retail and wholesale busi- 
ness, large and small. He gains experi- 
ence by investigating many types of 
business, and learns to recognize able 
or poor management when he sees it 
at work. 

Field work is especially important 
in these times, when concerns expand 
so rapidly on war work, and when a 
new ruling from Washington may over- 
night change the status of business 
operations. War has done to loan 
customers what the magic word did 
for the Arabian Nights genie in the 
bottle. The genie is certainly out, and 
still expanding! But some day, with 
victory, he will have to be persuaded 
to go back in the bottle. Not all 
successful war producers will be able 
to do the trick. Paper work in the 
folder needs, more than ever, the 
supplemental check obtained through 
the shrewd personal appraisal of the 
field man. 


S° much for the type of credit infor- 

mation we gather and the sources 
from which it is derived. Now, a. 
brief word about how it is organized. 

Folders are often started for non- 
borrowers, as well as loan applicants. 
For example, we recently began setting 





up credit folders for certain new deposi- 
tors, with the aid of the officer who 
knows the depositor and his business. 
We ask the depositor to give us infor- 
mation with which to answer inquiries 
when he refers people to the bank. In 
this way, if the depositor eventually 
needs a loan the spade work has been 
done, and we can serve him more 
quickly. Also, we can answer credit 
inquiries about him more readily. 

Our folders contain several special 
forms, each on a different colored 
stock for ready identification, and giv- 
ing data that has been found useful to 
loan officers. 

On one, we list the Dun & Bradstreet 
rating of each informant who has 
given us credit data about the cus- 
tomer, along with the information or 
comment rendered. This policy of 
rating the informants provides a check 
on their own responsibility, and thus 
helps the loan officer to weigh the 
value or significance of the information 
given. We automatically once a year 
communicate: again with the trade so 
that we are constantly kept up to date 
with our customer’s relationship with 
some of his creditors. 

Another form lists real estate loans, 
and compares our appraisal with the 

See CREDIT RECORDS—Page 44 





LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


Let your purchase of War Bonds be not only a 
sign of your faith in America’s future, let it also 
be an expression of your appreciation of those 
principles of democracy and idealism on which 
your Government was founded, and a decla- 
ration of your will to back to the limit the fight 
against the forces of bad faith, intolerance and 


aggression. American Banks, at their own ex- 
pense, have already performed the gigantic 
and patriotic task ofselling 85% of all War Bonds 
—and this is but one of their many important 
contributions to the war effort. » » Consult your 
banker as to the type of War Bonds you should 
buy andarrangewithhim for theirsafekeeping. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer—or write to us direct. 


LA MONTE S<efoty PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


‘‘Complete Financial Kit’’ 
for Reconversion 


Guaranteed “Termination Loans” 
made by local banks to war contractors 
and their suppliers during the period 
when the government is settling their 
contracts, with the alternative of 
direct loans by the procuring agencies, 
is one of the important recommenda- 
tions for transition to a peacetime 
economy made by the Office of War 
Mobilization. 

New legislation will be required to 
put this T loan plan into effect, but 
since several Congressional committees 
have been thinking along similar lines 
it is expected that the necessary 
authority will be voted without delay. 
The procedure will be similar to the 
present “‘V-Loan” procedure of the 
Federal Reserve System under which 
the government guarantees bank loans 
to finance war production. 

The OWM report was prepared by 
Bernard M. Baruch, veteran financier, 
and John M. Hancock of the banking 
firm of Lehman Brothers, and covers 
a wide range of problems connected 
with demobilization and the termina- 
tion of war contracts both before and 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

A “complete financial kit” including 
T loans is recommended in the report 
as a solution to the settlement of war 
contracts terminated by the govern- 
ment before their completion. Con- 
tract termination has been one of the 
most perplexing problems of war con- 
tractors because the absence of a 
definite plan for quick settlement has 
raised the prospect of bankruptcy or 
serious financial handicap to war 
producers ‘while government auditors 
ponder the amounts to be paid for un- 
completed work. The Baruch report 
urges that settlements be negotiated 
by teams of government officials, 
headed by representatives of the 
branch of the Army or other service 
which made the contract and assisted 
by engineers, auditors, and other ex- 
perts. Emphasis is put on prompt pay- 
ment of the bulk of all claims sub- 
mitted in good faith and supported by 
prima facie evidence without a de- 
tailed prepayment audit, with proper 
safeguards against fraud. The “finan- 
cial kit” to provide industry with 
funds to reconvert to civilian produc- 
tion is outlined as follows: 

1. Immediate payment —the full 100 
per cent —for all completed articles. 

2. On the uncompleted portion of 





BERNARD M. BARUCH, 
head, Post-War Adjustment Unit, Office 
of War Mobilization 


Report recommends T loans 


the contract, immediate payment — 
the full 100 per cent —of the govern- 
ment’s estimate of ‘factual’ items, 
where proof ordinarily is simple, such 
as direct labor or materials, and on 
other items on which the government 
is able to satisfy itself, up to 90 per 
cent of the contractor’s total esti- 
mated costs. 

3. Immediate payment—the full 
100 per cent —of settlements with sub- 
contractors as soon as approved. 

4. Payment by the government of 
interest on termination claims, until 
settled. 

5. As insurance against delays in 
validating claims, a new, simplified 
system of T loans by local banks, with 
government guarantees, to be avail- 
able to all war contractors, primes 
and subs. 

6. For those unable to obtain such 
loans from their local banks in 30 days, 
the government to make the loans 
directly. 

7. Until the new T loans are au- 
thorized by Congress, extension of V 
and VT loans to all eligible borrowers. 

8. Finally, for hardship cases, un- 
able to use any of the tools outlined 
above, expedited settlements. 

The new T loan recommendation 
was developed by a subcommittee 
on interim financing created by the 
Joint Contract Termination Board, an 
agency representing all the wartime 


contracting agencies which was set up 
some time ago at the direction of the 
Office of War Mobilization. 

The Joint Board recommended, and 
OWM endorsed, legislation containing 
three different types of provisions: 

1. Authorizing the making of ad- 
vance or partial payments to contrac- 
tors and subcontractors after termina- 
tion and relieving officers of the pro- 
curing agency authorizing or making 
such payments, and prime contractors 
or immediate subcontractors through 
whom they are made, of financial 
responsibility for excess payments 
made in good faith. 

2. Authorizing the making of guar- 
anteed or direct loans to war producers 
after termination of their contracts or 
subcontracts. 

3. Allowing interest on termination 
claims during the settlement period as 
an allowable item in termination 
settlements. 

The T loan legislation, as contem- 
plated by the Joint Contract Termina- 
tion Board, would permit the procuring 
agencies to make commitments to 
guarantee loans to any contractor, 
subcontractor, or other person applying 
who is engaged in the performance of a 
war contract which has been curtailed 
or terminated. The guarantee, in 
general, will not exceed 90 per cent of 
the loan, and a reasonable fee will be 
charged for the guarantee. 

The amount of the loan will be based 
on an estimate of the applicant’s over- 
all investment in war production re- 
ceivables, inventory, work in process, 
and amounts paid or concurrently to be - 
paid to the tier of subcontractors or 
suppliers immediately below the appli- 
cant. For this purpose a contract would 
be classified as a war contract if the 
procuring agency concludes that it has 
been or is connected with the produc- 
tion or procurement of war supplies. 

Such loans, guarantees, or commit- 
ments to guarantee will generally be 
made by the procuring agency which 
appears to have had the dominant 
interest in the output of the contractor 
in question, but in doubtful cases may 
be made by any procuring agency or 
any other agency authorized to guar- 
antee such loans. Operations will be 
decentralized; existing agencies and 
mechanisms now used under Regula- 
tion V will be utilized to the greatest 
degree practicable; standard forms 
and guarantee agreements will be 
adopted for use in all cases; and sim- 
plicity of procedure will be emphasized. 
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Prospective borrowers will be re- 
quired to seek guaranteed loans di- 
rectly through normal financing chan- 
nels. However, when it appears that 
any war producer will be unable to 
arrange this type of loan within 30 
days from filing an application, it is 
contemplated that a loan will be made 
directly by a procuring agency or its 
agent. In determining the amount of 
the loan and the method of servicing 
it, the procuring agency will be ex- 
pected to follow substantially the same 
procedures as in the case of a guaran- 
teed loan. In the event that a direct 
loan is made, the gross interest 
charged will be the same as on a com- 
parable guaranteed loan. 

In accepting and endorsing this 
recommendation of the Joint Board, 
the Baruch report said: 

“The new T loans are designed as a 
simplified type of such loan and to 
remedy the inadequacies of present V 
and VT loans. They are part of the 
plan developed by the Federal Reserve 
System. Under existing law, V loans 
can only be taken out and used to aid 
war production. They cannot be made 
once a contract is terminated. VT 
loans can be used for termination 
needs, but they, too, must be arranged 
before contracts are canceled, limiting 
their applicability. The T loans pro- 
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posed here would be available before 
or after termination. 

“These T loans are to be made by 
local banks, who will assume, in gen- 
eral, at least 10 per cent of the risk. 
This participation by banks in the 
same communities as the contractors 
or subcontractors provides both rea- 
sonable protection to the government, 
and, through the banks’ trained staffs, 
the most convenient and effective 
means of reaching the many thousands 
of prime and subcontractors quickly. 

“The plan has been discussed with 
representative bankers from various 
parts of the country who have assured 
us that commercial bankers will ac- 
tively suport the plan. It would be 
not only a definite contribution to the 
whole economy but -also good com- 
munity banking as these loans could 
be made in the contractor’s own com- 
munity and not become involved in 
extended negotiations with theécentral 
authorities in Washington. .The ad- 
ministrative machinery for arranging 
government guarantees should be as 
nearly automatic as possible and as 
decentralized as feasible. » hh 

“V and VT loans, in the main, are 
long and involved documents which 
deter many banks from handling 
them. The new T loan will be a short, 
simple document. 











FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 











Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





“Until the new T loans are author- 
ized by law, war contractors would be 
well advised to take out V and VT 
loans as an inexpensive form of insur- 
ance. Otherwise, they run the risk of 
cancellation before legislation is en- 
acted. It will be possible to merge V 
and VT loans readily with the T loans, 
when these latter loans are available, 
giving present V and VT borrowers 
all the advantages of T loans. 

“As of December 31, 1943, applica- 
tions for 5,217 V loans had been 
approved and only 130 VT loans, by a 
little more than 1,000 out of the 14,000 
banks in the country. These figures 
leave little doubt that there are many 
eligible borrowers who still should get 
these loans. The T loan plan will 
utilize all member banks in the Federal 
Reserve System. 

“‘Happily, many war contractors are 
already adequately financed, and will 
not need any kind of loan. Many have 
the credit standing which will permit 
them to borrow through commercial 
channels without any government 
guarantee. Many others will be able 
to borrow from commercial banks 
with the aid of a government guaran- 
tee, and the T loans will meet this 
need.” 

+. > . 


House Committee Favors 
Regulation Q Amendment 


The controversy over absorption of 
exchange charges for non-par-clearance 
banks is now in the lap of Congress, 
and a warm fight appears in ‘prospect. 

The House committee on banking 
and currency has favorably reported 
the Brown bill (H.R. 3956) which 
would amend Section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, prohibiting pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits, 
by providing that this section shall 
not prohibit the absorption of ex- 
change or collection charges by mem- 
ber banks. However, five members of 
the committee filed a minority report 
strongly opposing enactmént of the 
bill, and they promise to continue their 
fight when the measure is called up for 
debate. A similar bill is pending before 
the Senate committee on banking and 
currency, but no hearings have been 
held by this group. 

The Brown bill proposes to set aside 
the now-famous interpretation of the 
Federal Reserve Board of its Regula- 
tion Q prohibiting the payment of 
interest on demand deposits. In this 
interpretation, issued last fall, the 
Board held that a mid-western bank 
was, in effect, violating Regulation Q 
by absorbing exchange charges for 
non-par-clearance correspondent banks 
and using this practice as a means of 
soliciting correspondent accounts. Since 
then most member banks which were 
absorbing charges have discontinued 
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AM Wheat. Since early Bible times my name has 
been the symbol of human food. When I am eaten whole, 
I furnish the whole of mankind’s nutritional needs. When 
I have been abundant, no nation ever has felt the fury of 
famine. I flourish on more of the world’s surface than any 
other major food crop, and I feed more people from the 
work of one man. 

Old as agriculture, I also am as young as radar. In new 


Make Bread, 
varieties like Thatcher I rout that ancient scourge, stem 


rust. With Tenmarg and Nebred I bring bigger yields, better eef ead * 


quality, and at the same time meet half-way the marvel of 
combine harvesting. I have been so abundant ... and I 

can be still more abundant ... that I give the people all sy Cannon Powder aa 
the bread they can eat, help my Cousin Corn to make meat, 
milk and eggs, and still spare some of myself for fermenting 
into industrial alcohol needed for making the smokeless 
powder which fires machine guns and army rifles. 

Between the onset of the first world war and the beginning 
of this one, my production per man-hour has increased four- 
fold. In the time it took a farmer to grow and harvest wheat 
for one loaf of bread with the equipment that prevailed a 
quarter-century ago, his tractor-powered implements and 
combine now enable him to produce wheat for four loaves. 
That’s the big reason, Mr. Banker, why I who was the critical 
crop then am able now to help in factory and feedlot. 

* * * 


In time of national emergency and food shortage, bankers ren- 
der a real service to their country and their customers by foster- 
ing and financing advanced practices in food production. Where 
better seed and more fertilizer add to yields per acre, modern 
power and machines multiply the human food and livestock feed 
produced per man-hour, now the crucial factor in the food pro- 
gram. Case dealers will cooperate with you in finding proper 
places for food production loans. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 








CASE 


SERVING FARMERS Siuce /F42 IN PEACE AND WAR 
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the practice, while non-par banks have 
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PAPER 
& WAR 


Wars have always stimulated 
scientific advancement. Consider 
the marvels we already have from 
this war —and those promised 
for the days of peace. Yet, no 
one has discovered a better fiber 
than cotton for the making of 
enduring high quality writing 
and record papers. Paper manu- 
facture has been improved—but 
the basic, practical material for 
high quality paper is still cotton. 

For nearly a hundred years 
Parsons cotton fiber papers have 
been recognized as practical 
papers for permanence in fre- 
quently used records, also for 
faster, more legible results in 
daily use. 

Write today for Demonstration 
Folder of these superior business 
papers and see how they can be 
used in your business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 






Parsons Paper 





protested vigorously that this de- 
prives them of an important source of 
income. During the hearings by the 
House committee the Brown bill was 
strongly supported by non-par banks, 
practically all of them small banks. 
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Food-for-Freedom Program 
Again Enlists Bank Support 


Country bankers again are being 
called on to help farmers and stock 
raisers meet the agricultural produc- 
tion goals on which successful prosecu- 
tion of the war depends. 

The goals set by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1944 are 105 
per cent above the 1943 production, 
measured in acres of land in essential 
crops. These goals will be harder to 
reach this year due to shortages of 
farm labor, trucks, machinery, con- 
tainers, and in some cases fertilizer 
and stock feeds. 

Bankers are asked to help in two 
ways. First, by making credit avail- 
able to good farmers engaged in pro- 
ducing the desired crops. Second, by 
intensifying all types of services ren- 
dered farmers and farm communities, 
such as advising on problems, supply- 
ing information on crop goals and good 
farm practices, and serving on local 
committees. Since the goals vary from 
region to region for certain crops, it is 
suggested that bankers consult with 
their county agricultural extension 
agents to learn what increases or de- 
creases for particular commodities are 
planned in their localities. 

By co-operating with farmers and 
with the government in this way 
bankers can not only perform a pa- 
triotic service but can also improve 
their own positions permanently. How 
this can be done is described in a couple 
of booklets now being distributed by 
the American Bankers Association. 

The first of these, issued by the 
A. B. A. Agricultural Commission 
and Food-for-Freedom Committee, de- 
scribes the 1944 program for country 
banks and lists the national farm 
production goals and the things 
bankers can do to help farmers achieve 
them. It also urges bankers, at the 
same time, to do other things which 
will help the banks themselves, such 
as: help farmers build financial re- 
serves; find out where local farmers 
are getting their credit; consider what 
can be done to get more agricultural 
loans; improve methods of handling 
agricultural loans. 

A companion booklet entitled ‘““The 
Home Front,” described as a mer- 
chandising manual for country banks, 
goes into much more detail on ways 
by which banks can secure farm 
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DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL 








An Aerial Adventure 


Mr. Clutchbill stages a one-man air raid as a means 
of saving one of the bank’s desirable cattle loans 


, By 
FRED COPELAND 


ASHIER John Atwood of the 
c Ferndale National lifted an ab- 

sorbed eye from a_ powerful 
magnifying glass and gazed at a large 
shadow which had suddenly appeared 
over his desk top. 

“What’s wrong?” came a firm, 
familiar voice. Director Clutchbill 
leaned his gray goatee farther over 
John’s desk and regarded ten $100 bills 
scattered on the blotter. 

“Every one of them is a counter- 
feit,”’> revealed John in one quick out- 
flow of breath. 

“Oh, by gosh! Oh, St. Picot!’’ 
wailed an excited voice in a chair 
beside John. 

‘Pierre, here,”’ explained John, “‘just 
fetched them in to pay that chattel 
mortgage of ours on his eight cows.” 

“What!” Mr. Clutchbill started 
back. ‘“‘You sold those cows with us 
holding a mortgage on them?” 

“Oui! I bring the money right 
here—one tousand!’’ Pierre afirmed. 

“There isn’t one of those $100 bills 
worth a nickle,” scowled John. “‘Look 
at Franklin’s right eye .. . all wap-a- 
jawed. Look at the seal... all fur 
around the edge.” 

“I’m robbed! I’m robbed by that 
bum cattle buyer!” Pierre’s plump 
little French-Canadian body slumped 
visibly under his faded blue frock. 

“Great heavens! We've got to get 
those cows.” Mr. Clutchbill leaned 
quickly over Pierre. “Where are 
they? Did he just leave your place 
with them?” 

“Oh, by gosh, non!” Pierre waved a 
feeble hand. “Two days... two night 
ago he drove ’em away.” 

Director Clutchbill had sat down, 
but now suddenly jumped up. “In 
the night . . . two nights ago! Where 
was he going, Canada?” 

Pierre twisted his head sidewise 
toward one humped shoulder. ‘“‘May- 
be so. First time he came to look a 





Mr. Clutchbill leaned out with the big, red, sizzling cylinder 
and heaved it straight for the clump 


New York plate was on his old car.” 

“New York!” Mr. Clutchbill grabbed 
his goatee. ‘“‘He’s had two days and 
two nights. Sixty miles to the lake — 
it’s froze ... he’s going to get ’em 
out of the state on the ice!” 

“You couldn’t catch him now even 
if you had a car,” put in John with a 
sniff. 

“‘He’d only dare drive them at night 
time. Must be on the lakeshore right 
now ready to take them across tonight. 
If we only had a plane.” Mr. Clutch- 
bill looked vaguely around as though 
one might be in the room. 

“A plane!” John laughed. 

“Don’t laugh so.loud!”’ Mr. Clutch- 
bill yanked out a table drawer and 
snatched up a circular letter. “I’m 
going to take a chance on that,” he 
barked, handing the sheet to John who 
had looked on the document as a joke 
when it had first come in, but now 
read it again. 


Cashiers Rest, Vt. 
Feb. 8, 1944 
My Banking Friends: 

Will any one of you make a small 
loan of $200 to renovate our little 
shuttle plane which enables us to 
fetch in cashiers and other financial 
magnates to be reconditioned? 

Our popular enterprise on Resource 
Lake has no road to it; our little plane 
which lands on the ice is our only 
means of travel. 

Who will help? 

Fraternally in the harness, 
Hank Upper. 

Mr. Clutchbill was already cranking 
the telephone. Suddenly the receiver 
crackled. 

“Connect me with that camp, 
Cashiers Rest, over in the mountains,” 
he instantly shot over the wire. 

After a deep silence a spark of life 
hopped into Mr. Clutchbill’s ear. 

“‘Who’s this?” he demanded. ‘Mr. 
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Upper himself? What? No, I don’t 
want a room. This is Clutchbill over 
at the Ferndale National. I’m in- 
clined to loan you that $200 you are 
after, but I want to see the property. 
Can you give me a trial ride in her?” 

The wire suddenly sent out a shower 
of crackling sparks and began broad- 
casting in an eager, powerful voice. 

‘All right, come right over,” Clutch- 
bill replied. ‘‘Land on the old race 
track south of the village. The snow’s 
all blown off. I’ll be waiting.” 

“Mr. Clutchbill!’” John stared at 
the old gentleman. “What are you 
thinking of! That plane is half 
busted already.” 

“Guess she'll stand one more trip. 
I’m going into the harness shop and 
see if they’ve got one of those express 
wagon umbrellas left. Make a fine 
parachute.” 


‘THE old gentleman hastened out 

only to return in half an hour with a 
giant umbrella and a strange parcel 
with a wick sticking out of it. 

John eyed the object suspiciously. 
*‘What on earth is that?” 

“That, my dear man, is a bomb.” 
Mr. Clutchbill undid the package a 
mite. A great red cone appeared. 

“Great heavens!” John drew back. 
“It’s bigger than a stovepipe.” 
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Mr. Clutchbill bowed happily. “It’s 
that giant firecracker Abe Silvertone 
put in with his Fourth of July stock 
some years back and couldn’t sell it. 
I somehow feel I’m going to need a 
bomb.” 

An hour later the old gentleman, 
shrouded in galoshes and a buffalo 
coat stood in the judges’ stand at the 
old Ferndale race track. A strong 
hum, broken by considerable back- 
firing, was in his ear. Already Mr. 
Upper was in range. The small train- 
ing-type plane, turkey-red in color, 
missed an elm tree, hit the track and 
came bounding like a jack rabbit past 
the judges’ stand. Mr. Clutchbill had 
only time to wave his umbrella and 
read a string of white letters spelling 
“Little Dipper” near the plane’s tail. 
After considerable maneuvering it 
taxied back. Mr. Clutchbill and Mr. 
Upper, a chuckling gentleman with 
kindly brown eyes, greeted each other 
like brothers. With the propeller still 
revolving, Mr. Upper leaned out and 
helped drag his passenger in out of 
sight. A conversation followed in 
which it was disclosed Mr. Clutchbill 
had $200 on his person. Mr. Upper 
nodded; he would gladly make a 
reconnoitering trip over the main 
highway to the lake and along its 
shore. 

The engine rose to a hysterical key 
and sent up four blinding back-shots, 
as the little plane taxied to the far 
end of the track and came bounding 
back like an antelope, missing the elm 
by two feet. It was a bright day; 
down on the earth you could have 
tracked a weasel in the shadows. Up 
aloft Mr. Clutchbill after passing the 
mountains began examining the barns 
adjoining old abandoned farms. The 
cattle drove, he thought, might have 
holed in any of them during the day- 
light hours. But no clue appeared on 
the horizon till the plane reached the 
shining, ice-glazed reaches of Lake 
Champlain. It now began to range 
very low, quartering the farming 
country like a bird dog, with its 
passengers always on the watch for 
any small herd of cows which looked 
suspiciously abandoned. When the 
plane began skimming along the actual 
lakeshore Mr. Clutchbill’s scrutiny be- 
came intense. Particularly each cedar- 
fringed cove came in for a close exami- 
nation. Suddenly one of them brought 
a sharp, warning shout of interest out 
of the old director; a small column of 
smoke from a camp fire was bending 
out of a large clump of cedars. 

“Look there! See that smoke and 
that cattle trail through the snow! 
Circle and put me over there again.” 
Mr. Clutchbill struggled with a pack- 
age between his feet and came out with 
his bomb. 

“For the love of Mike!’’ hollered 
Mr. Upper, his eyebrows jumping up 
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at sight of the giant red firecracker. 

“Fly low. She isn’t timed for a long 
drop,” yelled Mr. Clutchbill holding 
the bomb between his knees while he 
fought with a box of matches. 

“Be quick!’ screamed Mr. Upper. 
“Here we go into a dive over the 
clump.” 

Mr. Clutchbill snapped a match 
and cupped his hands around the fuse. 

Ziz-z-z! | 

A geyser of sparks hissed up. 
Frantically Mr. Clutchbill leaned out 
with the big, red, sizzling cylinder and 
heaved it straight for the clump. The 
plane rose from the dive, banked and 
came around. Two pairs of eyes 
instantly shot to the cedar clump. 
Suddenly a majestic ‘““Boom-m!” leaped 
up at them from the ground. A balloon 
of white smoke tore out of the cedars. 

“Good shot,” screeched Mr. Upper, 
circling like a hawk. 

“Look there!” howled Mr. Clutch- 
bill in alarm. 

A drove of cows were scrambling 
wildly out of the cedars to the ice of 
the lake, and heading straight across 
the narrows for the New York shore. 

Mr. Clutchbill seemed on the point 
of jumping out. “Land! Land on the 
ice —head ’em back! I dropped the 
bomb on the wrong side of them!” 

The plane lowered for the ice. 

“*There’s the bandit coming,” howled 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

A small dark object, running like a 
sand snipe, had now broken out of the 
cedars and was following the herd. 


"THE plane touched the ice with a 

roar, leaped like a grasshopper, and 
went jumping past the on-coming cows. 
The herd went stiff-legged skidding in 
circles with bulging eyes and writhing 
tails, their hearts yearning now only 
for the home shore. One by one they 
got reversed, put on speed, bunched 
and completely engulfed their new 
illicit owner who had also reversed but 
was unable to escape the on-coming 
stampede. For a moment he passed 
from sight, then was seen to be flying 
on all fours like a pool ball from cow 
to cow. Suddenly he shot out side- 
wise across the ice straight as an 8-ball 
and holed with a muffled “chuck” 
through the open door of a deserted 
fishing shanty. 

“Come around!” ordered Mr. Clutch- 
bill frantically, seeing the great chance 
of a complete capture. 

“It’s terrible on this glare ice,” 
explained Mr. Upper working his props 
like a beaver. 

Somehow they made it in a wide 
sweep and headed for the fishing 
shanty. 

“She'll never stop there,” com- 
plained Mr. Clutchbill unfurling his 


umbrella. “I’m going to drop off for 
a ride on the ice . . . no great speed 
now.” 
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“I guess I can stop her in about ten 
more turns,”” promised Mr. Upper. 

“I’m going now!’ Mr. Clutchbill 
sprung open the great umbrella, stepped 
out, sailed sidewise, lit lightly for a 
long glide on the glare ice and stopped. 
Scrambling to his feet he scuffed 
rapidly stiff-legged to the fishing 
shanty, clapped shut the door and 
put a wooden pin in the latch. Hethen 
leaned against the shanty, watching 
the plane’s innumerable circles before 
it slowed to a crawl and taxied over 
to him. 

““How’s your friend doing?” hollered 
Mr. Upper. 

“He'll keep. I want to round up 
those cows.” 


“You wait a minute. I’ll come along | 


with you—they may be a little wild 
yet.” 


ME: Upper got out of the plane and 

the two men crossed the ice to the 
cedar fringe. After a little scouting 
they came upon the herd bunched in 
an opening. 

“Heh, nice looking stock,” burst 
out Mr. Upper. ‘““They don’t seem 
any worse for their little outing. How 
many did you say there were?” 

“Eight —just eight. Looks as though 
they are all there.” 

Mr. Upper who had been slowly 
counting began all over again. 

“Eight! Why, there’s ten.” 

“Ten! There can’t be.” Mr. 
Clutchbill began counting, poking a 
finger at each animal. ‘“‘Gosh sakes! 
There certainly are ten. How in 
thunder would they increase to 
ten?” 

“Probably the bandit picked up 
two more on the way over.” 

‘Naturally ... naturally! Well, eh, 
Mr. Upper, this is positively the first 
time in all my banking experience I 
ever had any additional collateral 
drop in my lap. I feel elated.” The 
old gentleman began yanking at an 
inside pocket and came out with $200 
in bills and a blank note for $200. 

“Now, Mr. Upper, you just sign 
this note and your humane little 
institution, Cashiers Rest, shall have 
its $200 to overhaul the plane.” 

“A noble act, Mr. Clutchbill, a 
noble act from the old Ferndale 
National.” Mr. Upper inscribed his 
name, and the two gentlemen ex- 
changed note and money. 

“There,” nodded Mr. Clutchbill, 
well contented the new note was 
secured by two extra cows, “I guess 
we'd better drive the stock to the 
nearest farmer’s barnyard for safe- 
keeping. We can then turn over our 
bandit to the authorities and proceed 
by air to the Ferndale race track where 
I shall wave you a pleasant return to 
Cashiers Rest on Resource Lake which 
proves to be well named . . . exceed- 
ingly well named, sir.” 
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PERSONALITIES in the NEWS 

















J. LEROY DART 


Climax to outstanding career 


Long prominent in local, state and na- 
tional banking circles, J. Leroy Dart 
has been elected president of the 
Florida National Bank of Jacksonville, 
succeeding Edward Ball, who repre- 
sents the extensive duPont interests in 
Florida and who remains a member of 
the bank’s board of directors after 
serving as president for two years. 

Mr. Dart was national president. of 
the American Institute of Banking in 
1940, and was elected president of the 
Florida Bankers Association in 1942. 
He was born in Jacksonville, and De- 
gan his banking experience as a messen- 
ger with the Florida National Bank of 
Jacksonville in 1911. In 1925, after 
having worked in every department of 
the bank, he was elected auditor and 
two years later was promoted to 
comptroller. His steady progress con- 
tinued and in 1938 he was elected vice- 
president, and in 1941 he was named 
vice-president and cashier. He was 
made a director in 1940, and he also 
retains directorships in the Florida 
Bank at Starke and the Florida Na- 
tional Bank at Ocala. 


> 


After serving as president of the 
group since 1931, Ralph C. Gifford 
was recently elected chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and affiliated 
institutions. The position has been 
vacant since the death of the late 
Embry L. Swearingen in 1931. 

J. McFerran Barr, formerly vice- 
president, was advanced to succeed 
Mr. Gifford as president of the First 
National Bank. Henry Y. Offutt, 


also a former vice-president, has been 

named president of the affiliated 

Kentucky Title Trust Company. 

Henry D. Ormsby has been pro- 

moted from assistant vice-president 

to vice-president at the First National. 
* 


Many outstanding activities have 
been launched during the past few 
years by the New York State Bankers 
Association, and a good measure of 
credit for this naturally devolves upon 


‘the team of Marshall & Muench, 


secretary and assistant secretary, re- 
spectively. Now this effective team 
has been dissolved. 

Recognition has come to _ both. 
Harold J. Marshall has been elected 
assistant vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, and Al- 
bert L. Muench has been advanced 
to association secretary. 

In addition to serving as secretary 
of the New York State Bankers 
Association since 1939, Mr. Marshall 





HAROLDJ.MARSHALL ALBERT L. MUENCH 


has been, and still is, vice-president 
and a director of the First National 
Bank of Canajoharie, New York. 

“Al” Muench came with the New 
York association in 1940, as assistant 
secretary. He is well qualified for his 
greater responsibilities, as a result of 
his studies of wage stabilization regu- 
lations, savings interest computation, 
bank hours, and other bank manage- 
ment problems. His background in 
banking includes eight years as assist- 
ant secretary with the Washington 
Irving Trust Company, Tarrytown, 
New York, and five years with the 
Railroad Cooperative Building and 
Loan, New York City. 


o 


The founder and only president of 
the El Paso National Bank, El Paso, 
Texas, C. M. Harvey, has been made 
chairman of the board. He organized 
the bank in 1925, and previously had 
been president of the Security Bank & 
Trust Co. and later of the Borden 


National Bank, in El Paso. Sam D. 
Young, heretofore executive vice- 
president, is now president of the El 
Paso National, and Homer Jacobs 
has advanced from vice-president to 
executive vice-president. The bank 
has had a rapid growth since 1933, its 
deposits expanding from $4,450,451 to 
$33,749,668. 


e 


Climax and tragic anti-climax came 
quickly in the life and career of Wil- 
bur E. Hightower, well-known Okla- 
homa City banker. He was still re- 
ceiving congratulations upon his elec- 
tion January 15 as president of The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, when he em- 
barked upon an emergency trip East . 
in a civilian plane and was killed in a 
crash near Elkins, West Virginia, on 
February 4. 

Mr. Hightower had been elected 
president to succeed Hugh M. John- 
son, who died unexpectedly on Janu- 
ary 10. 

He obtained his first Oklahoma 
banking experience as a chore boy 
in his father’s bank at Altus. Later 
he attended Northwestern University, 
where he won fame as an all-American 
quarterback in football. After World 
War I service he became a teller in the 
American National Bank of Oklahoma 
City, and in four years he was ad- 
vanced to vice-president. The Ameri- 
can National merged with the First 
National in 1927. 

Concurrently with Mr. Hightower’s 
election as president, R. A. Vose was 
named chairman of the board, a posi- 
tion which had been inoperative since 
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1935. Mr. Vose, a long-time director 
of the bank, also has important inter- 
ests in several other Oklahoma banks. 


& 


F. L. Carson has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the First National 
Bank in Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, 
succeeding the late C. Q. Chandler, 
who died in December. Mr. Carson 
has been with the First National for 
thirty years and served as its president 
until the death of Mr. Chandler, who, 
incidentally, was well known nation- 





F. L. CARSON 


Cc. J. CHANDLER 


ally as well as locally for his generous 
contributions of time and money in 
behalf of crippled children. 

To succeed Mr. Carson as president, 
the board of directors elected Charles 
J. Chandler, formerly vice-president. 
In his school days, he worked in the 
bank during summer vacations, and 
has been associated with the First 
National steadily since 1928. 


* 


Robert C. Strickland has been 
elected chairman of the board of The 
Fourth National Bank, Columbus, 
Georgia, and R. C. Dunlap, Jr., has 
been elevated from vice-president to 
president to succeed the late T. Stewart 
Fleming. Mr. Strickland is also presi- 
dent of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, which heads the group of 
which the Fourth National is a mem- 
ber. Mr. Dunlap, who was previously 
with the Trust Company of Georgia, 
has been vice-president of the Fourth 
National since 1939. 


. 


At the annual election of officers at 
Houston Land & Trust Company, one 
of the oldest banking institutions in 
Houston, Texas, President Paul B. 
Timpson was advanced to chairman 
of the board, and O. R. Weyrich, 
formerly executive vice-president, was 
promoted to the presidency. 

The Houston Land & Trust is the 
oldest trust company in Texas, having 
been founded in 1875. Mr. Timpson 
has been connected with organization 
since 1890, and has been president since 
1915. Mr. Weyrich has been associ- 
ated with the bank since 1905, and has 
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occupied every official position in the 
institution leading to the presidency. 

Two new banks have recently opened 
in Houston. One is the Industrial 
State Bank, of which Paul Barkley 
is president. He was formerly an 
officer of the Second National Bank 
of Houston for many years. 

Another new neighborhood bank is 
the South Main State Bank, which will 
open March 15. A group of Houston 
business men, headed by Joel H. 
Berry, city councilman and attorney, 
organized the bank with paid-in capi- 
tal and surplus of $125,000. Mr. Berry 
is president, and L. W. Matteson 
is vice-president. 

« 


At the Atlantic National Bank of 
West Palm Beach, in Florida, G. E. 
Therry has been promoted from 
president to chairman of the board, and 
J. Edward Johnson, formerly vice- 
president, is now president. H. C. 
Smith has been advanced from vice- 
president and cashier to executive 
vice-president. 

& 


After having been chief national 
bank examiner of the New York Federal 
Reserve District since 1939, responsible 
for the examination of 550 national 
banks with assets totaling $15 billion, 
Gibbs Lyons has resigned to become 
president of the First-Stamford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, starting March 1. 
He has been attached to the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency since 
1919, and is forty-six years old. 

Frank W. Krippel, chief national 
bank examiner, Boston District, will 
succeed Mr. Lyons. The vacancy in 
Boston will be filled by Michael J. 
Huriey. 

Mr. Lyons will succeed Clarence 
W. Bell as chief executive officer of 
the Stamford bank, 
which is the third 
oldest national 
bank in America, 
holding charter 
number four, issued 
in April, 1863. Mr. 
Bell, who has been 
with the bank since 
1887 and served as 
president since 
1921, has been 
elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the board 
of directors. 


GIBBS LYONS 


* 


Fred Berry has been advanced 
from president to chairman of the 
board at the Bronx County Trust 
Company, New York, largest local 
commercial bank in that borough. 
Mr. Berry, dean of Bronx bankers, a 
well-known figure in banking circles 
for the past forty-five years, has also 
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served as trustee of the Dollar Savings 
Bank for the past twenty-five years. 

Succeeding Mr. Berry as president is 
Daniel J. Mahoney, who has been 
first vice-president and a director of: 
the Bronx County Trust Company for 
the past eight years. He was formerly 
Bronx branch manager for the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

® 


Robert D. Brewer has been ele- 
vated from vice-chairman to chairman 
of The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, succeeding the late Alfred L. 
Ripley. 


Two new vice-presidents at The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are H. S. Yenne and E. A. 
Branch. Mr. Yenne, heretofore trust 
officer, joined the organization in 1919 
as an investment clerk. Mr. Branch 
was formerly assistant vice-president. 
His banking career dates back to 1915, 
and he has been with Cleveland Trust 
Company since 1923, in the real estate 
loan and sales department. 

2 


At the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Frank E. Jerome has been advanced 
from assistant vice-president and man- 
ager of the credit department to the 
rank of vice-president. 

Sd 


Samuel H. Snider, who has been 
promoted from trust officer to vice- 
president of The Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, is a graduate of the Graduate 
School of Banking, Class of 1943. 

Samuel S. Rodman, newly elected 
trust officer, joined the bank in 1942 
after broad experience with New York 
investment firms. 

* 


Promotions at the Live Stock Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, saw Cashier 
Paul Hansen also elected a vice- 
president, and W. Dean Vogel and 
Herbert H. Echtermeyer raised from 
assistant cashiers to vice-presidents. 
Mr. Hansen began as a clerk in the 
bank in 1920, and Mr. Echtermeyer 
started as a messenger at the age of 
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fifteen. Mr. Vogel, with the bank since 
1942, has had extensive banking and 
finance company experience. 

a 


Among the promotions at the Whit- 
ney National Bank of New Orleans 
was the advancement of F. P. Breck- 
inridge from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president. New assistant vice- 
presidents are Albert A. Doskey, 
formerly comptroller, and John C. 
Shea, auditor. 

aa 


J. Marbury Rainer, has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice-president 
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to vice-president of the Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. He joined the bank in 
1925, is a member of the State Banking 
Board and the A. B. A. Legislative 
Committee, as well as chairman of the 
War Activities Committee of the 
Alabama Bankers Association. He is 
a graduate of the Graduate School of © 
Banking. 


e 


Election of Bernard F. Martin as 
executive vice-president of the Irving 
Savings Bank, New York, has been 
announced by President Robert A. 
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The debentures are legal investment for trust funds, 


insurance companies and savings banks in New York 


and other states. They are eligible to secure fiduciary, 


trust and public funds controlled by officers of 


the United States. These joint and several obligations 
of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


are issued under authority of the Federal Farm Loan 


Act, as amended. Maturities from three to twelve 


months are offered regularly for subscription. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, 
issued by these Banks, may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
31 Nassau STREET, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Barnet. Mr. Martin recently resigned 
as vice-president in the trust depart- 
ment of The Chase National Bank, 
after having been head of the real 
estate and mortgage department for 
fourteen years. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the 
Irvings Savings Bank since 1936 and 
has served as chairman of the real 
estate committee of the bank for more 
than five years. 


° 


G. Harold Welch, who is secretary 
of the Connecticut Bankers Association 
and vice-president of the A. B. A. 
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State Association Section, has been 
promoted from trust officer to the rank 
of vice-president and trust officer of 
The New Haven Bank N. B. A., New 
Haven. He is also a member of the 
Executive Council and Bank Manage- 
ment Commission of the A. B. A. 
= 


Clarence Stanley, president of The 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
has announced the promotion of Le- 
land C. Barry from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, Florence 
J. Hill from assistant secretary to 
assistant vice-president, and Robert 














M. Repp, Jr., from trust officer 
to assistant vice-president. The fol- 
lowing were advanced from assistant 
trust officer to trust officer: Frank E. 
Strobach, E. Alexander Hill, Alan 
S. Christner, Jerome P. Corcoran 
and Richard G. Miller. 


¢ 


Frederick J. Freeze was recently 
promoted to assistant vice-president 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, after having been an 
assistant cashier since 1940. 


= 


Three new vice-presidents at The 
Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York are Lauriston 
C. Lake, Miller Moore and Charles 
Summers. Mr. Lake represents the 
bank in the New England States, Mr. 
Moore in the Midwestern States, and 
Mr. Summers in the Southeast. 


Sd 


One of Atlanta’s best-known and 
oldest bank officials in point of service, 
J. Sherrard Ken- 
nedy, vice-presi- 
dent of The First 
National Bank of 
Atlanta, has been 
newly elected a di- 
rector. He is a past 
president of the 
Georgia Bankers 
Association and a 
past member of the 
A. B. A. Executive 
Council. The First 
National has also announced the pro- 
motion of Fay E. Mewborn from 
auditor to trust officer and the selec- 
tion of Clyde E. Quickel as assistant 
trust officer. 





J. SHERRARD 
KENNEDY 


a 


President Earl R. Muir of The 
Louisville Trust Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, has 
announced promo- 
tions for four of the 
bank’s officers. 
John H. Hard- 
wick has been ad- 
vanced from treas- 
urer to vice-presi- 
dent and treas- 
urer, Hubbard G. 
Buckner from as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-presi- 
dent, William S. Farmer to assist- 
ant treasurer, and William L. Jones 
from assistant trust officer to trust 
officer. 


EARL R. MUIR 


7 


J. Joseph May, vice-president of 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia, has been awarded 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
gold key as the young man who 
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rendered the most outstanding civic 
service in the city of Richmond during 
1943. Among his numerous civic 
activities, Mr. May served as execu- 
tive manager of the War Finance 
Committee for Virginia during the 
Third War Loan campaign. 


° 


John F. Hassler, formerly director 
of finance, State of California, resigned 
February 1 to be- 
come vice-president 
of the Bank of 
Commerce, Oak- 
land. Previously 
he had been city 
manager of Oak- 
land for almost 
eleven years, and 
before that was 
vice-president and 
cashier of the for- 
mer Central Na- 
tional Bank, Oakland, from 1913 to 
1933. 





JOHN F.HASSLER 
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Lloyd L. Mazzera, vice-president 
of the Oakland main office of Bank of 
America for the past four years, has 
been transferred to the San Francisco 
headquarters. Mr. Mazzera becomes 
vice-president in charge of the inter- 
national banking department, succeed- 
ing Paul Dietrich, who is arriving at 
pension age under the bank’s retire- 
ment plan. Chester E. Gruhler, 
who has been serving as vice-president 
and district loan supervisor at the 
San Francisco headquarters, has been 
transferred to the Oakland main office 
to succeed Mr. Mazzera. 

* 


Samuel K. Rindge, for many 
years a director of the Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, has been elected chairman of 
the board, to succeed the late George 
W. Walker. 


+ 


W. Barton Cummings, formerly 
personal trust officer, and William G. 
Laemmel, formerly assistant vice- 
president, have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York. 


* 


Three new vice-presidents at the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
are Lewis F. Laylin, head of the legal 
department, Russell H. Metzner, in 
charge of the trust investment division, 
and C. H. Martin, commercial bank- 


ing, a former assistant vice-president.’ 


+ 


Harrod C. ‘‘Doc’’ Newland, well- 
known second vice-president of Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit in 
its bank and bankers division, died 
January 19 at the age of seventy. He 


was an early member of the Associ- 
ation of Reserve City Bankers, and 
had formerly been an executive with 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and The National City Bank, 
both of New York. 


> 


After a long and interesting career 
in the operating phase of banking, Eu- 
guene Mader, assistant cashier and 
head auditor of The Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles, 
died January 6. He was born in 
Switzerland and as a youth he worked 
for three years as an apprentice with- 
out pay, at the Rural Agricultural 
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Bank in his home town of Schaffhouse 
on the Rhine. He then became a book- 
keeper at the Brussels Branch of the 
Credit Lyonnais of France. In 1906 
he came to Los Angeles and joined the 
Farmers and Merchants bank. One of 
his accomplishments was the develop- 
ment of an accrual system for banks. 
+ 


I. W. Hellman III, who on Octo- 
ber 7 was elected president of the 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, while on wartime 
leave from the bank, returned on 
January 14 to assume his new office. 
Mr. Hellman was released from his 
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To the farmer falls the responsibility for sup- 
plying food in ever-increasing abundance. No 
job is more important. But in addition he must 
carefully preserve the wealth of the soil en- 
trusted to him so as to leave it richer and more 
productive for succeeding generations. 
To achieve his goals the farmer depends on 
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modern farm machinery. It is this 
dependable power that enables him 

to do the work of many men, a vital 

foree now when enough manpower is 
not available. 

But greater production means that the 
farmer has a tremendous job. It is the su- 
preme challenge of his time, but when he 

shoulders the burden with all its world wide 
significance he will say resolutely to himself, 
“FOR THIS I AM HERE”. 
In the tasks that will confront the Farmer of 
the Future, we of Minneapolis-Moline will be 
eager to help. Afte: this Victory we will be able 
to manufacture new and better farm machinery 
of all kinds in vastly greater quantities to aid 
the farmers of the world raise more and more 
food, fiber, and oils at lower cost. In this way 
we will help extend the benefits of greater 
farm production to all the peoples of the 
world. . . . A real contribution toward a 
more permanent peace. 
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with wood files that respond instantly, 
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lobe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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duties in the United States Army Air 
Forces, in which he served as a captain. 


+ 


An accompanying illustration shows 
seven officers of The Indiana National 
Bank of Indianapolis who have re- 
ceived promotions. They began as 
bank clerks or messengers, and average 
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' Correspondent 
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Promoted officers at Indiana National Bank average 25 years’ service 


twenty-five years’ service with the fore- 
going institution. They are (left to 
right, standing) Russell M. Rich- 
wine, Elmer C. Klinge, and 
Thomas F. Killila, promoted to as- 
sistant cashiers; Carl C. Koepper and 
Frank W. Durgan, advanced from 
assistant cashiers to assistant vice- 
presidents; and (seated, left to right) 
Russell F. Petersen, promoted from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president, and Ludwig G. Burck, 
raised from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. 
eo 


Emmett J. House has been pro- 
moted from secretary and auditor to 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
Union Planters National Bank & Trust 
Co., Memphis. James C, Lancaster, 
manager of the bond department, was 
advanced from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president; Robert N. Lloyd, 
Jr., from assistant trust officer to trust 
officer; Edward F. Thompson and 
Russell B. Biddle, from assistant 
cashiers to assistant vice-presidents. 

* 


George N. Aldredge, vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 
F. C, Carter, Jr., was elevated from 
assistant cashier to vice-president. 

e 


After many years of service with the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 


‘Company, St. Louis, Vice-president 


Eugene L. Mudd has been elected 
executive vice-president. Warren T. 
Chandler, formerly assistant vice- 
president, is now vice-president. B. W. 
Durham, Eugene E. Fincke and 
J. C. Ganser, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-presidents. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Post-War Industrial Bank 


Canada is setting up an industrial 
development bank as a subsidiary of 
the Bank of Canada, to provide credit 
by which firms can finance changes 
from war production to peace produc- 
tion, it was announced at Ottawa at 
the opening of Parliament early this 
year. The new bank is to be similar 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration in Washington, and is expected 
to have branches throughout Canada, 
utilizing the quarters of the Bank of 
Canada offices for this purpose. 

In the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of Parliament, Governor- 
General the Earl of Athlone stated: 

“Suitable peacetime uses for war 
plants are being sought, and plans are 
being made for their speedy conversion. 
To assist in the conversion of war 
plants and in the development of 
small and medium-scale industrial 
enterprises the provision of additional 
credit facilities, for both fixed and 
working capital, will be required. To 
meet this need your approval will be 
sought for the establishment of an 
industrial development bank as a 
subsidiary of the Bank of Canada.” 


° e e 


Bank Advertising 


Canadian banks, through the Cana- 
dian Bankers Association, have started 
their 1944 educational advertising 
campaign on lines similar to last year, 
except for radio, where a weekly 
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Radio is also being used 





quarter hour transcribed program 
“People Enjoy Facts” replaces a daily 
spot announcement campaign. The 
program tells little-known facts in 
narrated or dramatic form, with some 
musical background. The story of 
Canadian banking and the advantages 
of the present banking system form 
the commercials, with no individual 
banks being mentioned or bank serv- 
ices being advertised. The program 
is entirely a good will educational 
service. It is heard on seventy-seven 
of Canada’s eighty-five stations. 


7 e e 


War Veteran Bankers 


Canadian banks have started to 
reinstate former employees who en- 
listed in the armed services and are 
being discharged for medical’ reasons 
after service in Canada and overseas. 
Plans are being formulated to rein- 
state as many of the former 8,360 men 
and women employees who donned 
uniform for active service as wish to 
come back to banking. Detailed plans 
await cessation of hostilities, but 
practically every Canadian bank has 
already reinstated some of its former 
employees. 

All Canadian banks promised their 
employees that their jobs would be 
waiting for them at the end of the war. 
Based on the experience of the First 
World War it is not expected that 
more than half those who enlisted will 
re-enter the banking profession. Those 
who will return are being provided 
with their increases which they would 
have attained had they remained in 
the bank, are protected on seniority 
of service, and have had their pension 
fund and group insurance premiums 
paid for them from the day they en- 
listed. A number of claims under the 
insurance schemes of the banks have 
been paid out for former bankers who 
were killed. The banks have paid 
these premiums for their former em- 
ployees in uniform. One bank, the 
Royal Bank of Canada, has continued 
to pay their former employees the 
difference between their bank salary 
and that which they obtain in the 
armed services. 

In so far as possible the banks place 
the returned men where they desire to 
be stationed. Housing conditions, 
staff needs at the various branches, 
and traveling distances play a part in 
determining where the war veteran 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


International co-operation is assisted 
by an efficient banking service. 


Your business will receive prompt, 
courteous attention through 
Branches of this Bank in the follow- 
ing countries : 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Branches at St. John’s and twelve 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branchesin Jamaica,Cuba,Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches on request 
NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad Street, EC2 
General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
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“Yes, Miss Jones, our branch offices do 
want originals of i inquiries, correspond- 
ence, technical data, pictures and other 
material. Don’t send anyone our orig- 
inals. Send photo-copies.” 


Legal papers, income statements, blue- 
prints, accounting data, sketches, leases 
and other documents are too valuable 
to risk loss. Make A-PE-CO photo- 
copies. Such copies are so accurate 
they are acceptable in court. Made 
quickly by office bo boy with no technical 
training. “A-PE-CO photo-copyer” en- 
dorsed by thousands of America’s larg- 
est companies — beneficial to all de- 
— — quickly pays for itself, 
rite for descriptive folder, 


page PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


St., Dept. JS-34, Chicago 14, Wlinols 
Representatives in principal cities. 
in Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies J 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 
: PHOTO-COPYER 
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FILING SUPPLIES 


Smart business girls quickly recognize the PLUS 
QUALITIES of Imperial Filing Supplies. They are 
also mindful of the fact that YOU get these 
refinements at no extra cost. So give your 
office the best in filing supplies... ask for 
IMPERIAL the next time you buy. 
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banker is stationed. Positions given 
to returning bankers depend on needs 
of the bank, but is as close as possible 
to that of ‘the position the banker 
would have attained had he remained 
in the bank. At present there is no 
difficulty in finding places for the men 
but some staff superintendents look 
for busy days ahead when large num- 
bers of men are being discharged from 
the armed services, and have to be 
placed according to seniority and 
former position. While it is expected 
that a large percentage of the tempo- 
rary girl employees, now forming some 
70 per cent of the total bank em- 
ployees, will leave voluntarily at the 
end of the war, as many as can be 
placed will be kept on. 

Publicly Canadian banks have said 
little about their post-war plans for 
The Bank of 


| Montreal said in its annual report 


that “‘we have given a great deal of 
thought and study to the question of 


reabsorbing our men now on military 


| rightful 
_ when they return. 


| 
| 
} 


service and plans have been prepared 
to enable us to fit them into their 
places in our organization 
It is our expecta- 
tion that because of the duration of 
hostilities and their long absence from 
civilian life, members of our staff on 
active service may require assistance 
in re-establishing themselves in civilian 











PERSONALIZED CHECKS conserve 
paper because people simply won't 
waste checks that are numbered and 
imprinted with their names. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS conserve 
time in your shop because sorting and 
filing are faster and more accurate. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS save you 
money because customers are glad to 
pay $1.25 for two hundred. You save 
not only on checks but on pass books 
and covers as well. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS delight 
depositors because they all 
like to see their names in 
print and they like the 
convenience of the book 
itself. 


PERSONALIZED 
CHECKS attack the “‘no 
account” evil because 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 
CHICAGO 


people won't give them to strangers 
who have “forgotten their check 
books.”’ 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS improve 
public relations. As a good will builder 
they pack a punch that effectively ties 
in with other constructive movements. 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS develop 
“sales mindedness” among bank peo- 
ple. They get a real kick out of selling 
them and it’s good training for the 
bigger sales job coming up. 


So conserve and save and build good 
will with that little red box of Per- 
sonalized Checks that DeLuxe 
has made so popular in 
thousands of banks. It's 
a little package but it 
sure ‘breaks the ice” 
if you are trying to 
merchandise banking 
service. 
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life and we are, therefore, prepared to 
provide financial help where the need 
is clearly indicated.” 

Canadian bankers feel that it is still 
too early to talk of more detailed plans, 
since any plans now made may have 
to be changed if the war lasts longer 
than currently expected. 


* 4 


Canadian Bank Act Revision 


The decennial revision of the Cana- 
dian Bank Act is to be made by 
Parliament this year, it was announced 
at Ottawa with the opening of Parlia- 
ment at the end of January. By 
statute the Bank Act must be revised 
every ten years and the charters of 
Canada’s ten banks automatically 
expire on July 1, 1944. Renewal of 
the charters will require legislation, 
and while it was expected that renewal 
would be made for one or two years, 
with revision awaiting the end of the 
war, it is understood that decision to 
revise the Bank Act this year came as 
a last-minute government policy in 
view of plans to set up a_ post-war 
industrial development bank. 

What revisions the government plans 
for the Bank Act are not known. The 
hearings before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Banking and Commerce 
are expected to be held following the 
Sixth Canadian Victory Loan, which 
is to be held during a three-week 
period in April. As banks are the 
agents for the government on the loan, 
the hearings will likely await the 
ending of the drive. 

Undoubtedly the Canadian Bank 
Act revision will feature in the forth- 
coming Canadian Federal elections, 
to be held at the latest in 1945, but 
most likely to be held this year. 
Canada’s socialist party, Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, has na- 
tionalization of the banks slated for 
an early step in its career should the 
party come into power, following its 
successes in recent provincial elections 
in which it has made big gains. The 
dangers of nationalized banking and 
other socialist party plans have been 
widely publicized in the Dominion in 
the annual statements of Canada’s 
bank presidents this year. 


o ° ° 


Bank of Nova Scotia Reports 


The 112th annual statement of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1943, shows total 
assets at $493,195,832, an increase of 
more than $80,000,000 compared to 
the previous year. Deposits increased 
$81,000,000 in the year to a new high 
of $426,753,927. Net earnings for the 
year were $1,717,961, after taxes of 
$1,542,488, compared with net earn- 
ings of $1,860,262 in 1942. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


U. S. Government Securities 
and the Money Market .. . This 
28-page review of 1943 and forecast 
for 1944 was prepared by the bond 
department of a New York City bank. 
Copies have been in such demand that 
the first printing has been exhausted 
and advance applications for the 
second printing now total more than 
one-half the amount to be available. 


Nevertheless, the bank anticipates- 


that it will be able to fill requests of 
Clearing House readers. One of the 
sections of special interest is that deal- 
ing with the future of interest rates. 


Termination of War Contracts 
. « « A San Francisco bank prepared a 
digest of instructions issued by the 
Army concerning its practice in the 
cancellation of contracts. It found 
this so valuable that it added some 
comments on the general subject which 
it felt might be helpful, and compiled 
the material in a sizable brochure. In 
addition, on perforated pages which 
can be removed, the brochure contains 
a questionnaire designed to facilitate 
self-analysis on the part of the war 
contractor to determine whether his 
“house is in order,” in the event of 
cancellation. - One section of the ques- 
tionnaire is for prime contractors, and 
another is for use by subcontractors. 

Other banks have been given per- 
mission to utilize any of the material 
in the brochure for distribution to 
their own customers. 


Men Want Jobs—Industry Can 
Provide Them .. . Wherein the 
president of a small town bank sets up 
a blue print of a system which he 
believes will solve the problem of debt 
and unemployment in the United 
States, through changes within indus- 
try itself rather than by an extension 
of governmental control. The ap- 
proach, the author admits, veers con- 
siderably away from our traditional 
concepts of taxation, employee-em- 
ployer relations, etc., but the sugges- 
tions he makes are full of interest and 
are likely to stimulate individual 
thinking. 


Annual Report to Shareholders 
. «In view of the exceptionally at- 
tractive manner in which a Cleve- 
land bank presented the facts of its 
1943 operation through a 30-page 
illustrated brochure, almost every fi- 
nancial institution could gain usable 
ideas from a study of the brochure’s 
contents and physical format. It 


These booklets are available upon 
' request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





would be difficult to find a _ better 
example of how adroit handling of 
layout and art work can make statisti- 
cal material “‘come alive’? and assume 
added significance to the reader. Worth 
filing for future reference. 


Railroad Equipment Securities 
- « « The merits of equipment trust 
certificates for banks, institutions and 
other conservative investors are said 
to be none too widely known, inas- 
much as they have in the past appealed 
to a rather small group of purchasers. 
However, recent developments have 
tended to broaden the market, and 
this folder deals with the protective 
features and other factors which tend 
to make the certificates attractive 
despite their limited yield. 


Not Houses—But Homes!... 
This folder describes six distinctly 
different methods of building a house, 
two of them involving conventional 
construction and four involving various 
degrees of prefabrication. The bulk of 
the booklet is devoted to a plan which 
permits custom design yet provides the 
advantages of factory precision. 


Little Known Facts About The 
Air Transport Industry ... By 
means of forty different charts, the 
Air Transport Association of America 
graphically tells the story of this new 
industry’s fast development, and re- 
veals why the U. S. airlines are leading 
the world in air transport. 


Problems in Motor Transporta- 
tion Financing ... One of the 
ablest of the Virginia bank presidents 
recently talked before the trucking 
executives in the state, on what the 
banker could do to help the young and 
fast-growing motor transportation in- 
dustry. He showed such an excellent 
grasp of the problems of the business, 
over and beyond its financing needs, 
that his listeners. could not fail to be 
impressed. His straightforward, in- 


formal manner of presentation, ex- 
pertly keyed to his audience, was 
probably equally important as what 
he said, and is worth studying. A 
great many more such talks by bankers, 
before specialized business groups, 
would be a highly effective public 
relations activity. ; 


Still Timely 


Your Bank—And Your Job... 
An employee booklet prepared by an 
Oklahoma City bank to welcome new 
members of the staff. It also outlines 
a brief history of the bank, describes 
its departments and functions, details 
personnel policies, and sets forth per- 
sonal qualifications most needed in 
the banking business. 


Chart of Employee Benefit 
Plans... Information in convenient 
chart form regarding the relative 
advantages of different retirement, 
profit-sharing and insurance plans for 
employees, from the standpoint of 
taxation, facility of adoption under 
current wage regulations, etc. 
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BY J. J. CARROLL 


@ Acomplete new guide tells you how 
to prepare and present claims arising 
from cancellations of war contracts. 
Written from actual experience 
with a large prime contractor. 
Explains what to do and how to 
doit. An invaluable aid for: 


Prime Contractors Accountants 
Sub-Contractors Bankers 
This Guide Tells : 


1. How to organize your 
claims division. 

2. How your claims divi- 
sion can function efficiently. 
3. What forms to use. 


4. How to expedite the 
payment of your claims. 


INCLUDES OVER 50 PAGES OF FORMS 


$50 PER COPY, POST PAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Enclose check with order 


COPE, Inc. - 3812 Chester, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, ar. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the District of Columbia 


Liability for Paying Forged 
Checks 


An unusually interesting discussion 
of a bank’s liability for paying out on 
forged checks is presented in a recent 
Texas decision. There a depositor’s 
employee forged his employer’s signa- 
ture as drawer to a series of checks 
which the bank honored. The em- 
ployer assigned this same employee to 
examine canceled checks and reconcile 
the bank’s monthly statement with the 
depositor’s books. The forgeries con- 
tinued for a period of twelve months 
before they were discovered. The 
depositor then sued the bank for the 
total amount of the forged checks 
charged to his account, alleging that 
the bank had been negligent in paying 
them. 

**All the decisions,” agreed the Court 
of Civil Appeals of Texas, “‘appear to 
announce the rule that a bank deposi- 
tor owes some character of duty to 
examine canceled checks and state- 
ments delivered to him by the bank, 
and that it is possible for the depositor 
to lose his right to recover for wrongful 
payment of forged checks by failure to 
examine his returned checks and state- 
ments and to report errors to the bank. 

“On the other hand, a bank is bound 
to know the signatures of its customers 
and cannot charge the amount of 
forged checks paid by it against the 
account of the depositor whose name 
was forged unless such payments are 
properly attributable to the negligence 
or other fault of the depositor which 
misled the bank into paying such 
forged checks. 

‘*‘Where the bank is negligent in the 
payment of forged checks, it will not 
be excused merely by reason of the 
fact that negligence is also attributable 
to the depositor, unless the depositor’s 
negligence is shown to have been the 
proximate cause of the conduct of the 
bank in paying such checks and of 
resultant injury to it by reason thereof. 

“The depositor, who is plaintiff here, 
argues that his negligence could not 
have been either a proximate or a 
contributing cause, for the reason that 
his negligence occurred after the negli- 
gence of the bank, in point of time. 
He argues that negligence cannot be 
contributory negligence if it occurs 
after the event has happened. 

“The flaw in this argument seems 
to be in the failure to recognize the 
reason for the requirement that the 


depositor examine his returned checks 
and statements. This requirement is 
made in part in order to allow the 
bank an early opportunity to recoup 
the loss from the forger, but perhaps 
the more cogent reason for the require- 
ment is that the bank may not be 
misled into continuing to pay out 
money on the forged checks in the 
belief that checks of the kind thereto- 
fore paid were valid checks. 

“The failure to examine the re- 
turned checks and the statements 
occurred, in point of time, before the 
forgeries committed during the month 
following. It seems to us that the 
time element, with respect to causa- 
tion, is against rather than in support 
of the depositor’s contentions.” 

Following its reasoning as thus 
explained, the court ruled that the 
bank was liable for the amount of the 
forged checks paid during the first 
month, but not for those forged there- 
after. The bank was negligent for 
cashing the forged checks during the 
first month, the court thought, but the 
depositor was negligent in not examin- 
ing the canceled checks returned to 
him at the end of that month. Because 
of his negligence, the bank continued 
to cash forged checks of the same kind, 
assuming that they were valid. Had 
the depositor performed his duty of 
notifying the bank promptly of the 
first forgeries, the bank would have 
been warned and the cashing of the 
subsequent forged checks rendered 
impossible. (Atlas vs. Republic Na- 
tional Bank, 176 Southwestern Re- 
porter, Second Series, 350.) 
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Fee for Liquidating Collaterals 


Where a note provides for payment 
of attorney’s collection fees by the 
maker, may the maker be held liable 
for attorney fees incurred in the 
liquidation of collateral given to secure 
the note? 

“There is no question,” said the 
Maryland Court of Appeals recently, 
“that a stipulation in a promissory 
note in case of its non-payment at 
maturity, to pay the cost of collecting 
same, including attorney’s fees, is 
valid and can be enforced. 

“In the note here involved there is 
a clause providing that upon non- 
payment the holder may proceed to 
liquidate the collateral and from the 
proceeds deduct ‘all expenses, includ- 


ing 10 per cent attorney’s fees, arising 
from or incidental to the collection, 
foreclosure, realization or sale of any 
said collateral.’ 

“In this case the attorneys for the 
holder have performed such services 
‘arising from or incidental to the col- 
lection’ of the debt due by the 
makers as to entitle them to the 
attorney’s fees provided for in the note, 
in connection with the collection 
thereof.” (Brenner vs. Plitt, 34 Atlan- 
tic Reporter, Second Series, 853.) 

The court did not decide whether, 
under a clause in a note providing 
merely for “10 per cent attorney’s 
fees,” the maker would be liable for 
attorney fees incurred in a foreclosure 
or other liquidation of collateral. 
Probably a clause in the note specifi- 
cally providing for that situation is 
best; then there is no room for argu- 
ment. 

a * * 


Note for Work to be Done 


What is the legal position of a bank 
or other party purchasing a negotiable 
note for value from the payee thereof, 
when the note was given originally for 
work to be done by the payee and 
not completed when the bank buys 
the note? 

In the District of Columbia the 
maker gave his negotiable note for 
sixty days to the payee for certain 
work to be done by the payee. A nota- 
tion to that effect was made on the 
note. Almost immediately, and be- 
fore he had completed the work, the 
payee negotiated the note to a third 
party, who paid him the full face value 
for it. Later, when the work was done, 
the maker expressed himself as being 
dissatisfied with it and refused to pay 
the note. Thereafter the holder of the 
note sued him. The maker alleged 
that the holder did not purchase the 
note in good faith and was not a bona 
fide holder in due course. 

“The payee’s promise to complete 
his work,” said the District of Colum- 
bia court, “‘was a valid consideration 
for the note. There is no evidence of 
the stage the work had reached when 
the maker gave the note to the payee 
thereof. It is clear, however, that the 
payee’s work was then unfinished, and 
the maker himself testified that the 
note was delivered ‘on the under- 
standing that he (the payee) would 
complete the work.’ It is not claimed 
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that the delivery was conditional or 
that there was a restriction placed 
upon the payee’s right to negotiate the 
note. 

“The execution of the note by the 
maker and its sale to the holder, who 
is plaintiff here, were substantially 
simultaneous, so that there could have 
been no intervening breach of contract 
or changed conditions creating a defect 
in the payee’s title or right to negotiate 
as of the time the holder’s right 
accrued. 

“This is not a case where a negotia- 
ble note is given in consideration of 
work to be performed or completed, 
and is held by the payee until an entire 
or partial failure of consideration re- 


sults from breach of the agreement.. 


But where, as here, the note has been 
negotiated before a breach occurs, 
knowledge of the fact that the note 
was given for work to be performed is 
not notice of an infirmity in the 
payee’s title, and does not put the 
purchaser from the payee on inquiry. 

“The courts quite universally hold 
that knowledge that a note was given 
in consideration of the executory agree- 
ment or contract of the payee which 
has not been performed, will not de- 
prive the endorsee of the character of 
a bona fide holder in due course, un- 
less he also has notice of the breach of 
that agreement or contract. 

“One who purchases such a note 
before the breach acquires an _ inde- 
feasible title.” (Gross vs. Delaney, 34 
Atlantic Reporter, Second Series, 629.) 


‘} o 


‘*With Interest’? Added 


That a negotiable note may be 
invalidated by any addition, however 
innocent, was emphasized in a recent 
opinion of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. 

Theré, in a case where suit had been 
brought on certain negotiable notes, 
the court said: 

“The original notes were introduced 
in evidence during the trial, and an 
examination of them disclosed that the 
words ‘with interest’ were written in 
blue ink while the other writing on the 
notes was with black ink. : The maker, 
who is the defendant, then filed. an 
amended answer alleging that the 
words ‘with interest’ had been added 
without his knowledge or consent after 
he signed the notes. He testified that 
it was his understanding that the notes 
were not to bear interest until matu- 
rity, and that the words ‘with interest’ 
were not on the notes when he signed 
them. 

““A material alteration of a negotia- 


‘ble instrument without the assent of 


all parties liable thereon vitiates the 
instrument except as against a party 
who has himself made, authorized or 
assented to the alteration and subse- 
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quent endorsers. The statute makes 
material any alteration which changes 
the sum payable, either for principal 
or interest. 

“The notes executed by the defend- 
ant here bore interest from maturity 
unless the words ‘with interest’ were 
on the notes when he signed them. 
The addition of these words, if made 
after he signed the notes and without 
his assent, increased his obligation 
and was a material alteration.” (Wil- 
liams vs. King, 175 Southwestern 
Reporter, Second Series, 354.) 

A worthwhile rule of practice based 
on this decision is to make sure that 
all the writing on a note is in the same 
color ink and, if possible, in the same 
penmanship. Where part of the note 
is written in ink different in color from 
the other writing, a maker, if sued on 
the note after a long interval, may be 
genuinely convinced that the “dif- 
ferent” writing was added after he 
signed the note. 

+ 7 ~ 


‘*Construing’’ a Note 


To construe a document ordinarily 
means to determine its legal intent and 
effect. In construing contracts the 
courts have developed certain rules of 
construction; these same rules are 
applied to negotiable instruments. 

“The rules of construction governing 
contracts,” -said’ the Civil Appeals 
Court of Texas in a recent decision, 
“are applicable to bills and notes. 
A bill or note must be construed as a 
whole so as to give effect to every part 
of it. Memoranda on a bill or note, 
placed thereon contemporaneously with 
its execution, under such circumstances 


as to indicate an intention of the 
parties that it become a part of the 
contract, constitute a substantive part 
thereof.” (Weaver vs. Weaver, 171 
Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, 
898.) 


° ¢ 


Certificate of Deposit 


A bank sued in a Federal court for 
an indebtedness arising out of a cer- 
tain certificate of deposit, demanded 
that the plaintiffs set forth the details 
of their ownership of the certificate. 
The plaintiffs answered that the cer- 
tificate was a. negotiable instrument 
and that they were holders in due 
course and as such entitled to the 
presumptions of consideration and 
ownership afforded by the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Law. 

But the court ruled against the 
plaintiffs’ contention, saying: 

“It is an ordinary certificate of 
deposit, which is really nothing more 
than a promissory note ordinarily 
issued by banks. This certificate pur- 
ports on its face to be an order instru- 
ment as it is made ‘payable to the 
a aA here > However, in the 
twelve years that have elapsed since 
this certificate was .issued, there has 
been no filling in of this blank which 
designates the person to whose order 
the note is payable. Because of this, 
it is obvious that the plaintiffs cannot 
be holders in due course and as such 
entitled to the various presumptions 
afforded them by the Uniform Negotia- 
ble Instruments Law.”” (United States 
vs. Pennsylvania Trust Company, 47 
Federal Supplement 804.) 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


who needs from one to ten thousand 
dollars. For the most part, those 
agencies deal in wartime production 
credits for medium sized and big busi- 
ness concerns. I wish to talk about 
peacetime distribution and production 
credits for small business and manu- 
facturing enterprises.” 

Mr. Ropp, in his proposal, laid down 
a number of precepts for the kind of 
small business he was talking about. 
First of all was his emphasis on loans 
of “less than $10,000.” Next, he 
wanted a plan that would permit mak- 
ing these loans in volume. It should 
permit banks to approve the loans 
according to their own judgment and 
“in their own right.” Based upon his 
bank’s record of having made over 
50,000 loans in a recent five-year 
period to small business, he states 
there would be no hesitance whatso- 
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RISK CREDIT 


ever in making, say, 2,000 small busi- 
ness loans averaging $5,000 for a total 
of $10,000,000. ‘‘Most of the present 
government guaranty plans now in 
effect,” he says, “require initial ap- 
proval by a government agency and 
constant partial remittances to cover 
payments of principal and interest and 
fees. The same objection applies to 
the handling of loans through. the 
suggested ‘Federal Reserve Small Busi- 
ness Finance Corporation.” Such a 
plan is no doubt necessary in han- 
dling large loans, but it would appear 
that any plan adopted to facilitate the 
handling of thousands of small busi- 
ness loans should be set up in such a 
way that the entire responsibility 
would be left in the hands of the 
banks. 

“The regulation would, of course, 
have to be drawn so that there would 
be certain basic requirements. Every 
borrower going into business or in 
business, should have as a minimum 
requirement a capital investment of 
his own in an amount at least equiva- 
lent to the loan requested, and in addi- 
tion, other security such as accounts 
receivable, mortgage on equipment, 
etc., sufficient to satisfy the bank of 
the soundness of the loan, and, of 
course, a record of experience that 
would in the banker’s judgment war- 
rant confidence that the borrower had 
good grounds for expectations of a 
successful undertaking.” 

While Mr. Ropp feels that the 
trend should be away from further 
government in business, he thinks it 
only reasonable that government 
should share the responsibility and 
risk of a program to rehabilitate small 
business. He proposes a plan modelled 
after Title I of FHA with government 
insurance of 10 per cent of the total 
loans made. This could be handled by 
one of the existing agencies, or a new 
loan agency could be set up. 


HEN we turn to Washington we 
find that there is virtually complete 
agreement there today that small busi- 
ness needs help and should have it. 
‘One of the most prominent among 
Washington proposals is the new 
“‘Mead Bill” which -is ready to be 
introduced and on which bank officers 
are expected to be asked to testify. 
For some time the A. B. A. has been 
studying this “bill.” The association 
is undoubtedly in position to take a 
definite and influential stand in regard 
to it. 

The proposed bill is the result of 
long study and numerous hearings by 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
of which Senator Murray, Montana, is 
chairman and Senator Mead, New 
York, is a member. It would establish 
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a Small Business Finance Corporation 
within the Federal Reserve System 
and would be empowered to make loans 
up to $250,000. It would have an 
original capital of $100,000,000 and 
would be empowered to issue notes, 
debentures, bonds, not to exceed 
$1,000,000,000 outstanding at any 
time, and it could borrow from Federal 
Reserve banks. 


Under the authority that would be , 


granted the Small Business Corpora- 
tion, loans can be made, obligations of 
business enterprises purchased or dis- 
counted, preferred stock purchased, 
with a maturity of not less than one 
year and up to ten years. Further, 
the corporation “shall in its regulations 
establish standards for the extension 
of credit under this Act which are 
based primarily on the character and 
experience of the management of 
the applicant business and on the 
economic opportunities in each individ- 
ual case.” 


[N the recently released Baruch re- 

port, two separate recommendations 
are made to supply credit to small and 
medium sized business. One is to 
provide relatively temporary “‘change- 
over credit” during the reconversion 
period, the other a permanent system 
of risk credit that commercial banks 
are considered unable to provide. 

On the first point the recommenda- 
tion is that the lending authority of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
be extended to permit short-term loans 
to assist small and medium sized busi- 
ness in getting back into civilian pro- 
duction when circumstances make this 
possible. As a permanent source of 
credit on a basis of broader risks than 
banks can be expected to assume, the 
report recommends that the Federal 
Reserve System’s authority to make 
industrial loans or commitments be 
expanded and liberalized. 

The recommendations of the Baruch 
report, approved by the Office of War 
Mobilization, give support to a pro- 
gram already outlined by Maury 
Maverick, new chairman of the SWPC, 
and a vice-chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Maverick has 
been developing plans to broaden the 
lending authority of SWPC and is 
working actively to establish policies 
whereby small business will be the 
first to be reconverted from war 
production. 

Whether the prospect for small busi- 
ness is viewed from Washington or 
elsewhere there are undoubtedly impor- 
tant developments ahead. These de- 
velopments are of vital importance to 
the banks, which are more than likely 
to be participants in any program to 
provide the financing. 
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SELLING SERVICES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


buy a home, we investigate the possi- 
bility of placing a mortgage in that 
transaction. 

Friendly, good will contacts, many 
of them developed by employees, have 
paid us handsomely. For example, 
much of our personal loan business has 
come to us through the co-operation of 
employers in our trading area. We 
printed a small leaflet describing what 
we called the “Employee Credit 
Plan,” which was distributed to the 
employees in each co-operating factory 
or business house. An _ employee 
interested in obtaining a_ personal 
loan could go to his employer or a 
designated person in the organization 
and obtain a card of introduction. 
This card, of which we left a supply 
with each employer, was signed by the 
employer and introduced the employee 
to the bank. When a personal loan 
was paid off on schedule, we issued to 
the borrower a “Preferred Credit 
Card” certifying that during the cur- 
rent year he was entitled to avail him- 
self of the services of the personal loan 
department without co-makers. <A 
borrower with such a card would 
hardly think of going anywhere else 
for another loan. 

Most of our sales contests have run 
for a period of approximately four 
months each. A new one is organized 
shortly after .the previous one is 
ended. The rewards, as I have men- 
tioned, are in the form of cash prizes. 
Yet an employee who has made a good 
showing without winning a cash prize 
does not go wholly unrewarded. An 
employee’s sales record counts heavily 
when a promotion or an increase in 
salary is under consideration. A good 
clerk who does his or her work effi- 
ciently and well should be properly 
compensated, of course; but a good 
clerk who is also an alert and pro- 
ductive salesman is much more valu- 
able to the bank. 

Results have shown that sales pro- 
motion tactics are just as applicable 
to the selling of bank services as they 
are to marketing merchandise. We 
first got under way with our plans in 
1939. In the two years period from 
December, 1939, to December, 1941, 
we had a gain of 22 per cent in deposits. 


During the same period two other | 


banks in our trading area lost deposits, 
while the third gained 4 per cent. 

The war has in no way impaired the 
usefulness of our sales contests. Of 
course, we cannot campaign now for 
automobile installment loans. Per- 
sonal loans have declined too, probably 
because the need for them is not so 
great just now. Otherwise, our “‘busi- 
ness development”? work, as we call 
it, is as productive as ever. For 


example, in our three contests con- 
ducted during 1943, the efforts of the 
contestants produced new business 
valued at $949,800. It comprised: 

970 new accounts. 

56 loans. 

317 safe deposit box rentals. 

One curious phenomenon we have 
noticed is that an increase of solicited 
new business seems almost invariably 
to bring with it a rising tide of un- 
solicited new business. Thus, while 
the contestants were producing the 
results mentioned, we received, un- 
solicited, 1,726 new accounts and 215 
safe deposit box rentals. 

In our latest contest, from October 
11, 1943, to February 18, 1944, the 


analysis as of December 31, 1943, 

showed: 
Solicited new accounts......... 207 
Unsolicited new accounts.......382 
ee eee 14 
Unsolicited loans.............. 296 
Solicited safe deposit rentals.... 83 
Unsolicited rentals............ 49 


Such typical results as those con- 
firm us in the belief that our sales 
activity does not operate against the 
regular flow of new business. 

Enthusiasm over gratifying sales 
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results does not blind us to funda- 
mentals. Any service or activity that 
does not pay has no place in our pro- 
gram. Periodically we have an out- 
side accountant make a cost and profit 
analysis of everything we are doing. 
A losing proposition is either dropped 
or the condition corrected. 

Our earnings situation since 1939 
shows that, unlike the boy on the 
merry-go-round, we have been and are 
going somewhere. In 1939 our net 
earnings were small indeed. In 1940, 
we showed a trifling loss; actually our 
rather substantial earnings that year 
were absorbed by some large charge- 
offs. In 1941 our profits were exactly 
six times what they were in 1939. In 
1942 they increased almost 25 per 
cent over 1941. Profits for the first six 
months of 1943 were almost but not 
quite equal to ‘profits for the whole 
year of 1942, and for the full year they 
were more than double 1942. They 
were also more than double the average 
for a bank of our size, using the A. B. A. 
figures for 1942 as a yardstick. 

Our program, in short, is to sell 
bank services at a profit. 

And with plenty of emphasis on 
those last three words! 
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CREDIT RECORDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


customer’s statement. Not many 
applicants overvalue such assets, but 
enough do so that a check is needed. 
The customer’s valuation of realty 
gives a clue to his conservatism in mak- 
ing other statements. 

Then there is a form headed, “‘Mis- 
cellaneous Credit Information,” on 
which are listed all the checks returned 
N. S. F. This is in addition to the 
basic “Credit Information, Comment 
Sheet” form, on which is summarized 
data obtained from various credit 
sources, along with comment and 
interpretation, memoranda as to loan 
actions taken, and similar information 
constantly brought up to date. 

Also in the customer’s folder are 
copies of all letters we write in answer 
to credit inquiries about him. 

One unusual feature of the cus- 
tomer’s financial statement filed in the 
folder is the provision for an ‘‘Account- 
ant’s Verification.” It is rather cus- 
tomary for accountants to make a 
separate report on how extensive an 
audit was made. However, we have 
incorporated this in the customer’s 
financial statement. Space is pro- 
vided for the accountant who audited 
the borrower’s books and business to 
answer such questions as: 

How often are the books audited, 
what is the scope of the audit, when 
were the books last closed, are the 
figures in conformity with the books 
and the audit report? 

Were cash accouats, accounts receiv- 
able and notes receivable verified by 
direct communication? Were accounts 
receivable aged, and do accounts and 
notes represent merchandise actually 
sold and delivered? 

Have all bad accounts receivable 
been written off, is credit insurance 
carried on outstanding accounts, what 
amount of reserve has been created? 

Did you supervise the taking and 
valuing of the inventory by actual 
count, and test of quantities and prices, 
or were these accepted as submitted by 
management? 


FINALLY, we come to the point of 

how the credit datais used. Equally 
important as having such information 
complete, up to date, and carefully 
organized is this final detail of having 
it fully utilized. Perhaps our bank is 
slightly unusual in the extent to which 
credit data is put to use. 

For example, we circulate credit 
folders among the loan officers when- 
ever any change has taken place that 
may be of interest. This is done daily 
covering those folders to which we 
have added new memoranda. They 
are circulated at one time under one 
cover, and this process, popularly 


known about the premises as the 
“merry-go-round,” gives all loan offi- 
cers some knowledge of all accounts. 
Folders are organized so an officer 
not familiar with an account can 
quickly get the essential facts and 
serve the customer when necessary. 

It was previously mentioned that 
the credit department makes up daily 
lists of large checks deposited with us, 
or drawn on us. These are circulated 
each day among loan officers for the 
data they may reveal as to customer 
business activity. 

The field man’s report is of inestima- 
ble value to a loan officer in talking 
with a prospective borrower, and in 
reaching a decision. 

Frequent use is made of the filed 
copies of letters in the customer’s 
folder which were written in reply to 
letters of inquiry. They facilitate 
answering further inquiries by letter 
or phone. 


F course, in rendering its various 

services, the credit department has 
its manpower problems brought on by 
the war. Before going outside of the 
bank for replacements, we look for 
seniors in other departments, for we 
believe that it is better to start new 
employees elsewhere. 

Under present conditions, where new 
employees must be trained they are 
generally women without previous 
experience in credit work. But with 
training, under the direct supervision 
of the manager of the credit depart- 
ment, we have found that they can 
handle the job. We consider men 
preferable, because to them credit work 
is a career and some of them can be 
developed into loan officers. 

There must be teamwork in the 
bank between the credit department 
which gathers the information, the 
credit analysts who put the facts 
together, and the loan officers and loan 
committee who act upon them. Work- 
ing together, making comparison, com- 
ments, criticisms, and field inspection, 
they are able to compose separate 
details into a clear-cut picture. 

It is a picture, as of today, of the 
loan customer’s assets, his business 
ability, and his future prospects — 
subject to change tomorrow. 

Thus, it may be the Los Angeles 
environment, but it seems to us that 
properly maintained credit records are 
in a sense virtually ‘‘motion pictures.” 

Bank credit departments in the days 
to come will have a special responsi- 
bility to assure that such pictures are 
clear, realistic, and sharply defined, as 
bank financing meets the test of recon- 
version, and reconstruction of a peace 
economy. The time to prepare for 
\-day is now. 
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Norden Bombsights 
Burroughs is manufacturing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight-——one of the most deli- 
cate and precise mechanisms ever devised. 


New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and others whose needs are 
approved by the War Production Board. 


Information service ... supply service... mechanical 
service—in war as in peace, you can depend on 
Burroughs to provide the best. For prompt, efficient 
service, call your local Burroughs office, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Burroughs 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 











